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No Longer a Dream Only 


| y V6 yj NLY a united church can adequately do the work or 
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Mi J} God. . . . He who gathers into his soul the principles 
of unity can go a long way. . . . The unity of Chris- 
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li tendom is no longer a beautiful dream. It is a pressing necessity 


4 for the rousing of that passion for Christ which will be the most 
i flaming thing in the world, that certainty of voice and touch which 
rall ‘ . : . 
Ki will quell honest doubt and perplexity, that fund of wisdom which 
ih will open up spiritual vistas such as now we only yearn for. Nation- Wik 
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Hh alism began to eat into the body of Christendom 400 years ago and til FS 
RS IE Hy has continued to work until Cnristianity has been nationalized in- it : 
§ Kt stead of the nations being Christianized. The law of the state has i 
become to the average citizen the embodiment of God’s moral re- ru 
uirements. In some countries the church is little better than a Ly =Ik 
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vassal of the state instead of its converting power. Until the We 
churches unite we shall have to move as men grievously wounded— ny 
haltingly, lamzly, without a supernational and final guide in the y = 
moral and spiritual movements of the time. We shall be unable 2 
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to invite the nations to walk in the light of the Kingdom of God ity E 
and in this way being their glory and honor, together with that of Ie) 
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their rulers, into it. ; 
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ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1108, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


P OSTAGE prepaid in the United States and Canada. 
Receipt of subscription is indicated by change of 
date on the address label. Unless notice to dis- 
continue is received it will be assumed that the 
subscriber wishes his name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of 
address is ordered, both the old and the new ad- 
dress must be given, and such notice sent to 176 
Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


COMMUNICATIONS intended for the paper 
should be addressed to the Editcr, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston. If sent voluntarily, it is understood 
that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
made only in case of previous and upecial contract. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.40 per inch for a single insertion. 
Contract rates on application, 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Zifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 
3. undesignated, it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. Many people are endowing 
missionary numbers of the Leader to propagate our 


faith. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
can secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
te work for the Universalist Church, ean read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


(Iniversalist Publishing House 
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RIHBANY AT HEADQUARTERS 


The second Lenten service at Uni- 
versalist Headquarters Monday, March 8, 
was conducted by Dr. Abraham M. Rih- 
bany, minister of the Church of the 
Disciples, Boston, the historic church of 
James Freeman Clarke. 

The following were present: Messrs. 
Polk, Etz, Raspe (president), Coons, 
Nichols, Ayres, Stevens, Farnwsorth, Att- 
wood, Hoyt, Bissell, Huntley, Peters, 
Leighton, Pennoyer, van Schaick, Mar- 
shall, Brush, Miss MacDonald (pianist), 
Miss Freeman, Miss Enbom, Miss Shedd. 

Dr. Rihbany spoke effectively and ap- 
parently won the warm friendship of all 
present. He said in part: “I have had a 
few thoughts which have been weighing 
heavily on my mind because of their 
importance. A new covenant was prom- 
ised to the children of Israel through the 
prophet Jeremiah. The new covenant 
has not come yet. Did not Jeremiah 
expect the coming sooner? Did Jeremiah 
have a vision or was it merely a fancy? 
What answer does our present time give 
to these questions? I must admit that 
some aspects of modern life are disquieting 
especially to men of our calling. 

“In the first place we have a great 
number of men of eminence in the world 
of thought who do not teach their neigh- 
bors to know God because, they say, there 
is no God. 

“We invited a professor of science to 
address our 14inisters some time ago, who 
told us that all of evolution on earth is 
an accident. We have a revival in the 
minds of several of our ministers of human- 
ism. They do not say there is no God. 
They say that all of God there is lies in 
man. 

“Man can not pray to a being higher 
than himself. He may pray if he chooses 
as a matter of self-discipline. Immor- 
tality to these men is not an important 
question. All this is interesting, but dis- 
quieting. 

“There are others who can not dis- 
tinguish between the letter and the spirit 
in religion. When the letter fails them 
they discard all religion. In science, in 
medicine, such men accept changes. 
Why not in religion? 

“We have many millions to-day who 
neither deny nor affirm, but who are simply 
immersed in other concerns. To them 
religion is good for women and children. 

“The new covenant has not arrived. 
The law of the Lord is not joy and peace 
in the human heart. I find no cause for 
despair. Jeremiah was right. Despite 
confusion of thought, the idea of God is 
growing. 

“Our time while confused is not lost. 
Humanity has not left out of its thought 
the Infinite. There is a tremendous 
anxiety to-day about our spiritual con- 
dition. Millions are anxious about the 
moral tone of society. A degenerate 
does not know himself as a degenerate. 
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We find anxiety about the times in the 
literature of the times. Those who travel 
find thousands responding to a lecture 
or a sermon. Down deep in men to-day 
there is a living eagerness for spiritual 
things. 

“T want to mention also the popularity 
of religious literature. I took last year 
for the purpose of publication the sta- 
tistics of books published in 1924. I 
found even in this commercial country 
these interesting facts. On the lists I 
tabulated there were: Books of medicine, 
315. General literature, 431. Science, 
645. Business, 836. Sociology, 531. 
Poetry, 731. Poetry and drama, the allies 
of religion, came next to religion. 

“Dr. Cabot’s book, ‘What Men ‘Live 
By,’ is a spiritual book and has had a 
great sale. The publishers tell me that 
it is still going like a novel. 

“Dr. Fosdick’s ‘The Meaning of Prayer’ 
and ‘The Meaning of Faith’ are Cevo- 
tional books. The sale has passed 300- 
000 copies. When you realize that the 
average sale of a sermon book is 2,590 
copies, these figures are significant. 

“Take philanthropy. One could talk 
on these things for hours. I do not say 
philanthropy is religion in its pure form. 
I do say it illustrates faith in God, faith 
in man, faith in the world. 

“This brief, crude diagnosis leads me 
to say that our world is not a lost world, 
but it is a world hungry for spiritual 
leadership. Give me a true spiritual 
leader and you will find his word has 
wings. 

“Our trouble as ministers has been 
that instead of being interpreters of life 
we have been purveyors of information. 

“Too many of us are drifting in the 
wake of physical science. I heard a 
great professor of physics some time 
ago describe the atom—its nucleus, or 
center, and its electrons. I said to him 
afterward: ‘What do you consider that 
center to be?’ To my surprise he re- 
plied, ‘To tell you the truth, we are be- 
ginning to suspect it is living reality.’ 

“TI say, brethren, the time is coming 
when we can say, ‘The atoms declare the 
glory of God and the electrons show His 
handiwork.’ 

“The central question of our discus- 
sion is this: ‘In our endeavor to harmon- 
ize between science and religion are we 
materializing religion or spiritualizing 
science?’ 

“We are anxious about church unity. 
This is a worthy cause. Harmony is ket- 
ter than discord. There is another ques- 
tion, What are we going to unite on? 
Are we going to get more people together 
or are we going to get more faith, hope 
and love in the hearts of men? 

“A church of twenty may be religious. 
A church of 1000 may be damned. I do 
not rejoice in our small congregations. 
But the important question is, What are 
we preaching and teaching the people?” 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. VS 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


THE STATEMENT ON COMITY AND UNITY 


HE Commission on Comity makes a dignified, 
self-respecting, friendly reply to the overtures 
for unity made recent]ly—one that most Uni- 

versalists will approve. The Commission calls at- 
tention to the fact that the problem of Christian 
unity has come to the front, that it is in the air, that 
every church has it to deal with, and that the one 
question is how we shall meet it. Instead of marking 
time or dodging, the Commission takes the attitude 
that we should step boldly in and assume responsi- 
bility. No other attitude would be Christian, no 
other attitude would be true to our profession or to 
our history. 

A Jarger unity has already come into existence, 
the Commission holds. The problem before us is, there- 
fore, to recognize it, not to create it. 

The larger unity is based on a fa:th which under- 
lies the creeds. The basic faith is that Christianity 
is a way of life. It is a determination to do the will 
of God as revealed in Christ. The greatest thing in 
religion is complete consecration to ‘“‘the way.” 

In attempt:ng to unite forces, it becomes neces- 
sacy for all of us to look beyond our statements of 
belief. Universalists; for example, must look farther 
than their assertion of the final harmony of all souls 
with God. They must not give it up, but they must 
not put it forward as a measuring stick for other 
Christians. If there are fellow Christians who can 
not assert belief in a final harmony, but who are will- 
ing to work for it in the faith that God is a universal 
Father, there is a real basis of unity. The Commission 
shows its caliber here. Here are real vision and cour- 
age. Here also, we venture to affirm, is the nub of the 
whole matter. Universalists are apt to be a little 
touchy on this point. ‘“‘What?” they say. “Not in- 
sist on the truth we have stood for through all these 
years?”” Yes, we must insist on it, but we must be 
sure we know what itis. That truth is that there can 
be no limits placed on either the strength or the good- 
ness of God, that His nature is love, that evecy human 
being is precious in His sight and ought to be in our 
sight. 

Given these fundamentals in a fellow Christian, 
and we will extend the hand of fellowship even if he 
says: “I can’t affirm that everybody eventually will 
be saved, for I don’t know. I can’t tell whether every 
man eventually will choose to do right, and I believe 
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God will respect the freedom He has bestowed.” 

No, the creeds—even our superior creed—sep- 
arate. The deep faiths down underneath unite. It 
is a matter of pride to us that we have a Commis- 
sion which sees it. “We would take our place,”’ says 
the Commission, “by the side of fellow-believers in 
the Divine Fatherhood and Human Brotherhood, and 
trust the corollaries of the common faith to the Chris- 
tian consciousness and the decisions of time.” 

On the relation of this pronouncement to our 
denominat'onal organization, the Five Year Program 
and all the rest of it, we shal! have something to say 
next week. 

* * 
WHEN THE BEYOND BREAKS THROUGH 


HEN the beyond breaks through is a phrase 
used by the mystics, and it occurs repeatedly 
in the writings and in the speech of Prof. 

Rufus M. Jones, the historian of the mystics and a 
mystic himself. It refers to those moments of sudden 
illumination, deep conviction or mystica] exaltation, 
when we become fully conscious of the things which 
transcend space and time, and feel ourselves in re- 
lation with them. We may not establish a philosoph- 
ical basis or a scientific foundation for these experi- 
ences, we may not even try to give them a name, but 
when we have them we ace sure that they belong to 
a great reality. Even when men show that similar 
experiences in mankind generally are not unrelated, 
putting it mildly, to our glands, our nerves, or the 
gray matter of our brains, we are undisturbed. When 
the beyond breaks through it fills us with peace and 
confidence. 

We are sure that more of us would have this 
experience if we realized that there are many kinds 
of things in this world which can give it to us—quite 
apart, some of them, from the official things organized 
by the church, and that the official things as or- 
ganized and conducted can not do it for some of us. 

In the time of Lent there are many beautiful 
and uplifting services of religion, quiet, peaceful, 
filled with a sweet reasonableness, and the spirit of 
faith. And there are many services noisy, fervid, 


* declamatory, where no gates are opened but where 


barriers instead are set up. Let us stay away from 
the noise. A guiding star to the Christian, to be sure, 
is service. We can not decide questions simply by 
how they are related to our individual lives. But 
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another guiding star is sanctification, and the re- 
leasing of the deep things within our own souls must 
always be a part of our concern. 

Be it known then to all men, especially to those 
who think that they are not religious, that dim long- 
ings and yearnings—even questionings—are all con- 
nected with spiritual things. The love of a parent 
for a child, or a child for a parent, a desire to act well 
our part, the glow of courage, the emotion of gratitude, 
the impulse to help—all are spiritual. 

Encouraged as they rise up within us, these may 
gather momentum and push away the barriers. 

A noble book, great music, a painting, the death 
of our beloved, a burden bravely borne, a baby born, 
a true friend, a walk in the woods, an hour by the fire- 
side, unexpectedly may bring us to an hour when the 
beyond breaks through. 

These are precious hours—calming, comforting, 
reassuring. : 

They can not be summoned at will. But the 
great mystics teach us that we can so live that the 
partition that divides the beyond from us becomes a 
flimsy thing. And just a little qaiet, a little thought, 
a little prayer, goes a long way in making mystical 
experiences possible. 


IF ONE SETS OUT 


HE curious nervous tension in the air since 
Locarno, the fear of some that Germany join- 
ing the League Council may “start some- 

thing,’’ the fear of others that the Allies may not keep 
faith with Germany, undoubtedly were back of 
Briand’s famous remark: “If one sets out to make 
peace, one must not be afraid of it.” 

As soon as church unity gets out of the region 
of the theoretical and into the practical, al] parties 
concerned had better nail to the mast this slogan: 
“Tf one sets out to achieve unity, one must not be 


afraid of it.” 
* * 


THE SPIRIT OF LOCARNO 


HE spirit of friendliness, good will, co-operation, 
cL generated at Locarno made such a deep im- 
pression upon the world that it passed into a 
proverb. In numberless addresses, editorials and 
books, the word Locarno was made to mean “‘practical 
Christianity.”” A significant thing was that it was 
hailed as a great good. It created joy. It inspired 
courage. Discriminating observers warned the world 
at the time that the millennium had not come, that 
much remained to be done, that progress always in- 
volved ups and downs, but the optimists paid no 
attention. 

Now we are facing one of the “‘downs.”” The same 
statesmen, in the main, who met at Locarno have met 
for the Council and the Assembly of the League of 
Nations at Geneva. In place of good will there has 
been ill will, in place of co-operation the most ruthless 
and selfish clashing of interests. The easy-going op- 
timists are cast down and the ever vigilant cynics 
who bided their t:me after Locarno are declaring that 
we have indisputable evidence that a League of Na- 
tions is a delusion and a snare, and that we are well 
out of it. 
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The clear-thinking man who clings steadily to 
the ideals of Christianity, who believes in God and 
believes in man, and believes also that with God a 
thousand years are as one day, holds steadily on his 
course. 

If a citizen of the United States, he would as soon 
give up the attempt at free government here because 
selfish politicians mar and even endanger the work, as 
give up attempts at international co-operation be- 
cause politic'ans mar and endanger that. 

As significant as the joy over Locarno is the 
sorrow and anxiety over Geneva. Good will is recog- 
nized as a good, ill will as an evil. That is the great 
thing after all. Only when we get to the pont of 
calling good evil and evil good, will we be in real danger. 

As for the United States being happily out of it, 
not having to take sides in such bitter disputes, we 
believe that we ought to take our share of. hardship 
like good soldiers of Jesus Christ. We believe that at 
Geneva the influence of strong, good, experienced, 
men like Hughes, House, Houghton, or Brand Whit- 
Jock would have prevented most disputes becoming 
dangerous and have found a way out quickly if they 
had. 


* * 


THE INCOME TAX 


T is pleasant to be relieved of paying part of our 
income taxes. There has been general rejoicing 
over “‘tax reduction.’ But there is a danger in 

tax reduction we ought to think about. Under the 
new tax law 2,200,000 people, 2 per cent of our popu- 
lation, pay the entire Federal Income Tax. Last year 
4,272,000 people paid it. Two million have been 
made exempt. Other groups are clamoring for ex- 
emption. 

We are reluctant to dogmatize upon this matter 
because we share the general joy in such exemptions 
as come our way. And we deliberately oppose, resist 
and defeat wherever possible the double and treble 
taxation so eommon in this country. But we raise 
the question as to whether the entire one hundred 
and ten or twenty millions of our people ought not 
to share in the payment of the Federal Income Tax. 
The principle of a graduated tax is just. The principle 
of making 2 per cent pay it all seems unjust. It is 
unjust to the 98 per cent who are exempted as much 
as to the 2 per cent who are compelled to pay. 

* * 


THE WORD EVANGELICAL 


HE word evangelical literally means of or per- 
taining to the four gospels. From this it has 
come to mean, as the Standard Dictionary 

tells us, conforming to the doctrines of the gospels as 
understood by large numbers of Protestants, ‘‘such 
as the Trinity, the fallen condition of man, Christ’s 


_ atonement for sin, salvation by faith not by works, 


and regeneration by the Holy Spirit.”’ 
There has grown up another usage of the word, 


.also recognized by the dictionaries, “as spiritually 


minded and zealous for practical Christian living.” 
We have refused to permit people of exclusive 
temper to debar us from using this word as applied 
to Universalists. The truest evangelical is he who is 
closest to the doctrines of the four gospels. Those 
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doctrines are something quite different from the 
elaborate body of divinity which for a time con- 
| trolled the Protestant Church and which now has lost 
, much of its influence. 

The real evangelical must be filled with the spirit 
of the gospels, believe in salvation, work for it with 
untiring persistence and hold an unswerving faith in 
| the “one God and Father of us all.” 


* * 


- BOTH EXPERT AND DISINTERESTED 


N New York State, the Governor is urging a 
plan for waterpower development on the St. 
Lawrence River and in the gorge of Niagara. 
The strongest argument for the Governor’s plan has 
been made by Owen D. Yovng, chairman of the 
Board of the General Electric Company. 

The New York World comments upon an un- 
usual element in the situation in these words: 


Mr. Young’s expertness on a question of this sort is 
beyond dispute. His disinterestedness is guaranteed by 
the fact that in commending the Governor’s plan he 
argues against an application for a power-site in which 
his own company, the General Electric, is financially 
interested. The case fcr the Governor’s plan must be 
strong and Mr. Young’s respect for objective truth must 
be high to bring about this extraordinary alignment. 


When a man brings to a question of this kind 
complete mastery of the technical, financial and 
political questions involved, he is bound to be a 
power. 

When he backs up knowledge with a clean, un- 
selfish life he becomes irresistible. 

What ideals for college men, students of theology, 
engineering or what not, are set in the words “‘expert”’ 
and “disinterested.” 


THE LEADER SUBSCRIPTION CAMPAIGN 


HE following letter was received at the circu- 
lation office of the Christian Leader the past 
week, from the Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, 

assistant pastor of the Church of the Redeemer, 
Minneapolis. It speaks for itself. Charter members 
are the kind who see things through: 

Here is our first Leader subscription on the cam- 
paign: Mrs. E. R. Perkins, 4000 11th Ave., So., Min- 
neapolis. 

I think it is quite significant that this first sub- 
scription goes to the only known living charter member 
of the Church of the Redeemer. 

* * 


“BOYS TO STUDY FOR THE MINISTRY” 

UCH is the heading given to an article in the 
Concord, N. H., Evening Monitor. Any item of 

news which tells of any one studying for the 
ministry is interesting in these days when that pro- 
fession is so sadly in need of recruits. The article to 
which we refer says: ‘A conference to study the 
subject of the ministry the Episcopal Church will 
be held at St. Paul’s Church in this city next June, 
those attending being boys from the two upper 
classes in high schoo) or boarding school. The object 
of the meeting, according to an announcement made 
here, is ‘to explain the ministry as a Jife work with- 
out making an emotional appeal or allowing any 


delegate to pledge himself for its calling.’ A similar 
conference held at St. Paul’s School two years ago 
was attended by 380 boys.”’ 

St. Paul’s School, where this conference was 
held, is one of the leading private schools in America. 

We wonder if there isn’t a suggestion here for the 
Universalist Church. We need more students for 
the ministry. After all is said, the main reason why 
many desirable young men do not study for that 
calling is that it is never presented tq. them as it 
should be. They never give it any consideration be- 
cause it is never suggested to them. In an issue of 
the Congregationalist, Ernest Bourner Allen says: 
“Many young people in college declare that they never 
heard any special message from their minister about 
the claims—varied and vital—of specific Christian 
service upon them, before they went to college. 
Why? And many others, undoubtedly the majority, 
declare that they had decided upon their life work 
before they entered college. Which means that they 
had little if any help from the church, or any direction 
in ways of Christian service during the high school 
years when purposes were forming and erystallizing.”” 

We suggest that steps be taken toward holding 
at any or all of our educational institutions confer- 
ences to study the ministry of the Universalist Church. 
We feel certain that nearly all of our churches would 
be willing to pay the expenses of the minister and a 
young man to such a conference. 

We need more ministers. We must recruit our 
forces if we are going to continue to grow. Hereisa 
method which the Episcopal Church has found worth 


while. Shall we use it? 
gi dak INE 


THE ASSETS OF THE PUBLISHING HOUSE 


N the second page of the Leader in the first issue 
of each month is a statement concerning the 
assets of the Publishing House that does not 

represent the facts. It does give all the totals ex- 
pressed in terms of buildings, and bonds, and printing 
presses, but the Publishing House, like the church,is 
immensely richer than that. 

The following letter is a symbol, not only of its 
intangible wealth, but of that which fills the pay 
envelopes of those at Headquarters much more 
truly than anything the bookkeeper is able to insert: 


Universalist Publishing House, 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed please find check for fifty dollars ($50), 
for which we wish to endow a subscription to the Chris- 
tian Leader, to be sent to the same address as now. 

We would hardly know how to get along without 
this paper. It has been a weekly visitor in the family 
almost continually since July, 1843, when it was the 

Universalist Watchman and Christian Repository, printed 

in Montpelier, Vt., and edited by Eli Ballou. We have 
in bound volumes this paper from July, 1843, to July, 
1847, also several copies of the same paper, several copies 
of the first Christian Leader, and copies of the Univer- 
salist Leader. 

Hoping for the continued success of the paper, 

I am, yours, in faith, 


March 5, 1926. 
H. M. 
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in Spain 


Eleanor Bissell 


HOPED there might be something in my 
Spanish travels that would be worth recounting, 
but I never dreamed of having such a variety 
of unusual and rich experiences as were mine. 
I wish I had the power to make them live for others. 

Of course we began Spain with San Sebastian, 
where our guide met us with the Cadillac car which 
was to be our home for most of our waking hours 
for the next four weeks. 

San Sebastian is much like any other European 
seashore resort, but one has only to drive a few kilo- 
meters, as we did, to find oneself in Fuenterrabia, a 
typically Spanish pueblo’ with steep and narrow 
streets, overhanging roofs with fine wide cornices 
elaborately carved, and large family crests on the 
houses. JI remember especially the fishwives with 
flat baskets of shining little fishes, calling their wares 
with a strange high cadence of five notes. 

From Fuenterrabia we drove to the summer home 
of Senor and Senora Zubiarre in the little town of 
Vera. Zubiarre is one of the best known of Spanish 
painters, and a deaf mute. His brother is also a 
painter and a deaf mute. The Zubiarres are delight- 
ful people. Senor Zubiarre sat and beamed at us 
like a happy child. ‘Aren’t we having a good time?” 
he said. Our conversation was a mixture of much 
Spanish on the part of our guide—whom I shall call 
M.—and the Senora, some French, a little English, 
sign language, and writing, on the part of the most 
of us. 

The Zubiarres took us to the home of Pio Bajaro, 
a well-known Spanish author, who unfortunately was 
not at home, but his charming old lady mother was, 
and how we did wish we could talk with her! It gave 
us an opportunity to see a real Spanish country 
mansion. The ground floor consisted of a large square 
entrance hall, from which a fine staircase led to the 
second floor, with large dignified rooms, furnished 
with great chests, tall clocks, large carved tables, 
enormous brass braziers, Cordovan leather chairs, 
and the like. 

The roads over which we passed, being so near 
the French frontier, were most carefully guarded by 
the Spanish civil guards in their funny tri-cornered 
hats, gay uniforms and picturesque capes. We were 
to become very familiar with these civil guards before 
our Spanish visit was over, for they patrol the roads 
everywhere, and I have never felt so well protected 
in motoring as in this supposedly lawless country. 

The next day we went to the bull ring to see a 
great concourse of bands from all the surrounding 
villages and two or three from near-by French towns. 
They marched in one after the other, each playing, 
then grouped themselves around in the great ring. 
They marched with practically no formation, all 
very informal and easy-going, only the French bands 
in horizon blue marched with great eclat. They all, 
however, stopped in front of the royal box, to salute 
the Prince of the Asturias. He, poor lad, must have 
gotten tired of saluting back, having to rise and raise 
his white naval cap to each in turn. He is a nice 


looking lad resembling his cousin, the Prince of Wales, 
but having the Hapsburg mouth and chin. 

Later we watched a pelota game. This is the 
national game of the Basques, and a great betting 
game. It is played by batting a hard ball against a 
wall, with a flat stick or a sort of curved basket worn 
on the hand. It sounds very simple but is incredibly 
swift, and we were quite exhausted after an hour, and 
glad to refresh ourselves at Garibey’s most excellent 
tea room. 

The next morning we were off in good season 
for our first day of gipsying de luxe, across northern 
Spain. Our first stop was at Zumaga, the home of 
Zuloaga the artist, whom M. knows well. He was 
away for the day, but we saw his house with its blue 
Basque trimmings, his charming garden, chapel and 
museum, with paintings by Goya and Greco. One 
particularly fine little Greco he keeps under double 
lock and key in a sort of shrine. 

Our first objective was Onate, a little town off 
the main road, chosen because it was the week of the 
fiesta there. Many towns in Spain have their special 
saints, and during the week in which the day of its 
patron saint or saintess falls, a fiesta is held. During 
the fiesta the special dance of each part of the country 
is danced. These are spoken of as regional dances, 
and are often elaborate and dramatic. We were 
especially anxious to be present on one of these oc- 
casions. 

Now of what befell us at Onate I could write a 
whole magazine article, and if I let myself go on the 
subject we shall never get across Spain and to Madrid, 
which is our object in this letter, so I shall content 
myself by saying that the Aurresca, which is normally 
danced only once a year, on Corpus Christi day, was 
danced on St. Michael’s day, by a special order of the 
alcalde, or mayor, as a favor to three distinguished 
American ladies who witnessed it from the baleony 
of the Ayuntamiento, or City Hall. 

The dance is done by eight boys in white suits, 
with stiff, very short ballet-like skirts, white shoes, 
laced with red ribbons, gay ribbons on their arms, and 
red caps. Their leader wore the same costume with 
a blue skirt. It was delightful and to us unique. 

At Onate we began to realize the prevalence of 
the late dinner hour, 9 o’clock usually, never before 
8.30. At dinner we always had, even in the little 
out of the way places where we stayed, soup and fish 
and eggs and meat, and some lonely vegetable in the 
middle of a large cold plate—Spanish plates are 
always cold, and most of the food and drink also— 
meat, usually veal, and chicken, and flam, which is, 
being interpreted, our every-day caramel custard, 
and is the only kind of dessert they know how to make 
in Spain. Also there is always cheese and fruit. 

At Onate they took the greatest pains to get usa 
great delicacy, called cuttlefish, the most villainous 
looking object, cooked in an absolutely ink-black sauce 
made from its own juice. The waitress was so grieved 
that we did not like it, but we just couldn’t touch it, 
F. and I. Fortunately M. did and could. 
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The drive along the northern coast of Spain is 
one of the great drives of the world, to my mind, 
comparable to the Grand Corniche -of the French 
Riviera, the Amalfi drive of Italy, the north coast of 
Devon in England, and the Forty Mile drive of Mon- 
terey County, California. The roads are perfect in 
northern Spain, and we had perfect weather. 
We spent a night at Portugalete and another at 
Santander, and on leaving there passed with regret 
from the country of the Basques. These people are 
supposed to be the descendants of the original in- 
habitants of the Iberian Peninsula, and have always 
held themselves apart from the rest of Spain. They 
have had special rights and privileges of which they 
have been very tenacious, though they have lost 
most of them since the Carlist Wars of 1876, when 
their estes were with the losing side. There 
are three Basque prov- 
inces in Spain—Gui- 
puzcoa, Alva and Vis- 
caya—and more in 
France among the Pyre- 
nees. 

The traffic along 
the roads consisted of 
peasants riding or driv- 
ing mules, geese, cows 
and pigs—such pink 
pigs and so stupid, often 
running dicectly in front 
of the car. We were 
now in the Province 
of Asturias, driving 
through a narrow gorge 
crossed by many Roman 
bridges of the first or 
second century. © We climbed up and up, a most scenic 
drive, to Covadonga among the Picos les Europe. 
These are the mountains where the scanty remnants of 
the Visigoths hid themselves when the Moors conquered 
from them the country they themselves had taken from 
the earlier inhabitants of Spain. And here, in Cova- 
donga, is the very cave in which the doughty Pelayo 
lived, and from which he sallied forth about the year 
700, with a few followers, to conquer back, almost 
foot by foot, the land of his fathers, from the tribes 
of Islam—a conquest completed some six or seven 
hundred years later by Ferdinand and Isabella at 
Granada. 

On leaving Covadonga and near Oviedo, where 
we made our next stop, we saw delightful little Visi- 
gothic churches of the ninth century, most interest- 
ing to even a casual student of history and ecclesiology. 
These churches “show Moorish influence” hard to 
explain here in the north where the Moors never 
penetrated. Oviedo was celebrating a victory over 
Abdel Krim, in Africa, and the band played under 
our window till 1 a. m. 

We started on the next lap of our journey, with- 
out having the faintest idea where we were to lay 
our heads, and where we did lay them I am sure no 
American had ever been before. It was at Castropole, 
an ancient fishing village, where there was a funny 
little fonda, hardly even a fonda, though it calls itself 
the Hotel El Eo. Our hostess was the biggest woman 
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I ever saw, and, like Mrs. Fezziwig, ‘‘one vast sub- 
stantial smile.’ Nothing could hurry her, nothing 
could disturb her smiling good nature. She stood and 
looked at us admiringly. ‘‘Aren’t they beautiful?” 
said she to a young man boarder, and he agreed that 
we were. Her twelve-year-old daughter was so 
entranced by us that she stood and stared, and could 
hardly tear herself away to perform her duties as 
chambermaid and waitress. 

You realize, of course, that it would be impossible 
to make the trip we did without having some one 
who could speak Spanish. From San Sebastian to 
Leon we found perhaps three people who could speak 
English and hardly more who could speak French. 

We had left Asturias by this time and were driv- 
ing across Galicia—Galicia in harvest time, endless 
acres of vineyards with trellises resting on stone posts, 
and the vines turned red and gold, red apples on the 
trees, golden ears of corn drying on the houses—real 
Spanish colors. Galicia seemed poorer than.the other 
provinces we had seen and dirtier, but I never could 
find in Spain the terrible dirt promised us, especially 
in the north, and as for smells, it does not compare 
with Italy and France. 

At Santiago we found an intensely interesting 
medieval town, and a justly famous cathedral—one of 
the great ones of Spain, and for centuries a great pil- 
grimage church. St. James, patron saint of Spain, 
should be satisfied with his church. 

Our next stop was at Vigo with its beautiful 
harbor, and on leaving there we penetrated to the very 
heart of Galicia—and to the people who are com- 
plaining that Spain is spoiled, I recommend Galicia— 
to see a castle, begun in the tenth century, where M. 
used to visit a Spanish lady of high degree—a castle 
in Spain to dream of, complete with moat and draw- 
bridge and all; huge grounds with all the trees with 
which we of California are familiar, and the biggest 
camellia trees I ever saw, dozens of them. 

How I wish I could make you see this country of 
Galicia, so primitive, so lovely in the fall sunshine— 
the beautiful carved stone crosses by the roadside, 
the peasants with their sheep and cows and burros, 
the women carrying everything on their heads, even 
to coffins, the hundreds of little granaries on stilts 
to keep out the rats, many of them with a Christ or 
a Virgin, and the Roman roads, so many of them 
through here, narrow, paved with blocks of stone 
and with a low stone wall on either side. I have seen 
Roman aqueducts and arenas and arches a plenty in 
Spain and France, not to mention Italy, but never 
has anything made the Romans seem so real as these 
humble little roads, that led, presumably, to the 
homes of the people. 

Orense, our next stop, a delightful old town, was 
en fete, the plaza full of happy, healthy looking people, 
walking up and down, up and down, while the band 
played. The children are so sturdy with their naked 
legs and abbreviated skirts or trousers. 

We went to Astorga because we reached there at 
dinner time, and had to sleep somewhere. There 
we found one of the clean little hotels to which we had 
become accustomed, always clean beds and willing 
service, and here we had one of the most interesting 
experiences of our trip. 
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There is a short, fine print paragraph in Baedeker 
which says: “The hills round Astorga are the home 
of the tribe of Maragatos, a remnant of the original 
Celtiberian inhabitants of Spain, who hold themselves 
strictly aloof from their neighbors and marry only 
among themselves. As a rule they are very indus- 
trious and thrifty, their chief occupation being that 
of carriers and muleteers. The men wear a short- 
skirted coat, voluminous knee breeches, and round 
hats of felt; the vomen wear a short skirt and slashed 
sleeves.’”’ M. asked the hotel people whether the 
Maragatos came often to Astorga, and they said: 
“Not often except on Tuesday, because that is market 
day,” and behcld, the next day was Tuesday and 
ma:ket Cay—and such a market! the most fascinat- 
ing I have ever seen unless it might be at Middleburg 
in Holland! The plaza was filled with peasants, who 
care in from the neighboring pueblos to buy and 
sell everything from eggs to Castilian blankets. 
Little donkeys wander- 
ed casually through the 
crowd, which got thicker 
every minute, and the 
red skirts of the women 
made brilliant spots of 
color. 

And then we began 
to see the Maragatos, 
the men especially no- 
ticeable in balloon trou- 
Sers and big hats, the 
women with odd slit 
skirts, mostly green. M. 
got a good picture of 
one of the men, who 
posed for her most hap- 
pily, and of some of the 
women in groups with 
their burros, while F. 
bought a stunning blanket and lovely little Maragato 
wedding shawls in brilliant colors. 

t At Leon of course we saw the cathedral, rather 
disappointing as to outside, but, as Baedeker would 
say, “‘with good glass.”” I bought stamps at a tobacco 
shcp, both stamps and tobacco being government 
monopolies. The shops are always painted red and 
yellow, the Spanish colors. I love the signs of the 
barber shops too—two little brass bowls with a bite 
taken out of one side in imitation of the larger 
bowls in pottery which were really used formerly, 
the chin of the shavee being fitted into the bite by 
the shaver. The pottery ones are now to be found 
mm antiquidado shops, and are sometimes very beautiful. 


MARAGATO AT ASTORGA 


We had been some days in old Castile, but now 


for the first time we were driving over the great 
barren Castilian plain, which in the minds of most 
people is Spain, and of which the guide books speak 
almost with horror, and the inhabitants with love. 
As for us of the West, we had to pinch ourselves con- 
stantly to realize we were not in Arizona, so like it is, 
even to adobe houses and villages. However, Ari- 
zona towns are not surrounded by walls hundreds of 
years old, nor do they have strange old churches 
showing Moorish influence. 

We were visiting churches and cathedrals thick 


and fast now, and it takes a more gifted pen than mine 
to tell of them interestingly, Iam sure. The Hermit- 
age Church of San Juan des Banos, seventh and ninth 
centuries, gave us a thrill—Gothic but shaped like a 
Roman cross, on the outskirts of a little desert town 
far from the beaten track. We certainly caused a 
commotion as we drove through the narrow streets 
of these ancient towns, where any car must be an 
event, to say nothing of a big one like ours. How 
Martinez, the chauffeur, ever got through some of 
the streets was a mystery to us all. 

Every one knows about Burgos. Here we met 
our first Americans, friends of friends, of course! The 
cathedral is magnificent. The coffin of the Cid which 
he gave to the Jews, Rachel and Vidas, filled with 
sand as security for a loan, hangs high on a wall. 
He is said to have later redeemed the debt. All 
Americans must get a thrill out of the fine old house 
of the Cordon where Ferdinand and Isabella received 
Columbus on his return from discovering us. At 


the convent of Miraflores, just outside Burgos, are | 
~ the wonderful alabaster tombs of the father and 


mother of the great Isabella the Catholic, John and 
Isabella of Portugal, and of her brother Alonso, who 
died at the age of sixteen. If he had lived Isabella 
would not have been Queen, Columbus perhaps 
would not have made his voyages, and history might 
have been very different. These tombs are huge, 
most elaborately carved and very beautiful. I never 
knew there was so much alabaster in the world as I 
saw in Spain. 

At Soria we found another of our little clean 
fondas, and such delightful ancient churches. No one 
who is pursuing early church architecture should miss 
Soria. From there we traveled through a region rich 
in Moorish walls and towers, bridges and castles, past 
gipsies and shepherds and peasants going home from 
the fair; past magpies whom we greeted, for it is bad 
luck not to speak politely to a magpie—‘‘Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Magpie,’”’ M. would say, ‘how is your wife 
to-day, and how are the twins?”’—and on to the an- 
cient little town of Sepulvida. Here we spent the 
night in the quaintest little posada imaginable, a 
posada being a sort of hostelry a degree below a fonda. 

Sepulvida is perched on a hillside like the hill 
towns of Italy. From the front of the house we looked 
down into the plaza major, one of which exists in 
every village, great or small, and from our bedroom 
window we had a view which to me was perfectly 
fascinating, looking out over a sort of canyon with a 
swift little river running through, shepherds leading 
home their flocks for the night with bells tinkling; 
the ancient houses, with their irregular tile roofs, 
standing back a bit from the road as if the better to 
see the vista spread out below. 

We stopped at Segovia on the way to Madrid, 
but I will leave that for my Madrid letter, if it should 
ever be written. Over miles of the bleak, high Cas- 
tian plain we drove, M. rejoicing in what she calls 
“real Spain,” and because she was returning to her 
home, but all of us, certainly F. and I, a little sad, 
because our dream trip was over. 

And so we came to city ways and big hotels, and 
mail, and said Adios to Martinez and the Cadillac, 
and settled down to see what Madrid had to offer. 
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Personal Contacts in Japan 
M. Agnes Hathaway 


sereaiURING the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 

| tury, a party of American tourists visited 
Japan. When they landed in Yokohama 
2ecd they were met by the customs officers, who 
found only one of their possessions dutiable, a camera. 
When the officer presented his claim to the owner the 
man was much troubled. ‘What shall I do?” he said. 
“T have no Japanese money. I shall be obliged to 
leave my camera here and return later.”’ “Oh, no,” 
said the officer, “I will lend you the money,” and 
straightway he handed him the required amount. 
The tourist, accustomed to New York officials only, 
was amazed, and said: “But how can you trust me? 
How do you know that I will ever pay this back?” 
“You are an American,” answered the polite customs 
officer. 

In those days children were taught in the public 
schools of Japan to look upon America as the em- 
bodiment of all that is high and noble and honest 
and true. Washington, Lincoln, and later Roosevelt, 
were their heroes. 

Once on a train at night, many years ago, a 
Japanese traveler began to express his opinion in 
rather a loud voice, in English, probably for my 
benefit. There were some things about my country 
and countrymen that he did not like. He finished, 
however, by saying, ““But Roosevelt is a god.” 

During all those first years, whenever I was in- 
troduced to any one and said that I came from Amer- 
ica, I was greeted with smiles and friendly words. 
One of the early missionaries asserts that the fact 
that he was an American made it possible for him to 
get in much closer contact with the people. 

It was the dream of all young people, men and 
women, some day to go to America. Well do I re- 
member when I was planning to return for my first 
furlough in 1910, how the son of our coal dealer, a 
handsome lad about twenty years of age, pleaded and 
toward the last almost insisted that I take him with 
me to America. He knew not how and neither did 
I, and I have to confess that I took no trouble to 
discover how. 

And how did America regard Japan? Recall 
how our Government passed the Chinese Exclusion 
Act, but extended open arms to the Japanese. Where 
were our sympathies at the time of the Russo-Japanese 
war? I do not remember of having heard a single 
person say that he hoped Russia woud win. Our 
newspapers were full of praise for Japan. 

Then changes began. Japanese coming to this 
country had some of their ideals shattered. Traders 
who went to Japan were not always honest and pure, 
and with the good things that were introduced into 
the country came the bad. Little by little doubt 
and suspicion crept into the minds of the Japanese. 

On this side we were beginning to question. 
China with her four hundred million had in an in- 
credibly short time been defeated by Japan with 
her fifty. 

The Russian Empire looked very large on the 
map, such a vast and extensive country, and yet this 


little group of islands had conquered it. What if 
this rapidly ri.ing empire should see fit to engage ina 
war with us? Perhaps at the close of the Russian 
war we had been too lavish w:th our praise, and too 
much prajse spo’s the most of us. These Japanese 
were really getting too arrogant. And then we began 
to look for their faults and weak po:mts:more vigor- 
ously than we had formerly sought out the good—the 
usual way. Is it not strange that we can always seem 
to find the traits for which we are looking, even if 
they do not exist? 

Japanese laborers coming to California and find- 


.ing there profitable lands for their use were coming 


in too great numbers. White laborers became alarmed. 
They saw, 'n their fears, a day when they might be 
driven out of their own country. Something must be 
done. 

Stories of the dishonesty of the Japanese were 
circulated and at once believed. On my first fur- 
lough I was informed that the Japanese could not 
trust themselves in their banks, and so employed 
Chinese to handle all the money. I had never heard 
of this before and thought it must surely be false, 
but could not definitely say so without further study. 
Later I learned that it is positively untrue. David 
Starr Jordan, hearing this story so often, investigated 
two thousand Japanese banks, and found in them 
only two Chinese. In my nearly twenty years of 
frequent calls at the banks I have never even seen 
a Chinese cash a check, much less one work:ng behind 
a counter. Yet this story, absolutely false, is circu- 
lated to-day from San Francisco to Boston, and be- 
lieved. 

When the clamor against Japanese laborers 
coming to this country became too loud, the gentle- 
man’s agreement was made. This was doubtless a 
great blow to the Japanese farmers who wished to 
join their friends here. At that time little war clouds 
appeared on the horizon. In 1910 and 1911 I was 
frequently asked if I did not think there might be a 
war between this country and Japan some time in 
the near future. My answer was always a decided 
“No,” but our newspapers were publishing hints 
and the Japanese papers were copying and making 
their own comments. 

And so the days went by. Then came the Wash- 
ington Conference, and it seemed as though all dif- 
ficulties were settled. But they were not. Many 
people were determined to keep out the Japanese, 
and how cleverly they worked! They sent silver- 
tongued orators to all the Chautauquas of the Middle 
West to depict in eloquent words the dangers of the 
Japanese. I heard one myself in San Diego last 
winter. 

As we in Japan saw the clouds darken we some- 
times trembled, but always there was our faith in the 
East, our East. Surely they could not be persuaded 
to legislate against the Japanese. And then the blow 
fell. I had been teaching a class in English in our 
barrack church one night. A student asked me whether 
I thought the United States would pass the Ex- 
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clusion Act. I found myself not daring to say no, as 
I had previously dared, but only to say, “I hope not.” 
Alas! When I returned to my room in the Blackmer 
Home that night on my desk was the evening paper, 
telling me that the House had passed the bill. There 
was still hope that the Senate would reject it, and 
that if they did not, at least the President would veto 
its 

You have heard many stories of how the news of 
the passing of the Exclusion Act was received. They 
were greatly exaggerated. It is true that there were 
some student gatherings, some speeches, and a so- 
ciety organized to rebuke the Japanese for their 
efforts to become Western went to the Imperial 
Hotel, frightened a few of the women guests and put 
a stop to American dancing, then quite the rage, but 
for the most part the people were very calm. They 
were, however, deeply hurt. It was as though a dear 
friend had wounded them. 

Again, the time of the Act was so inopportune. 
Only a few months before the great earthquake had 
destroyed thousands of lives and millions of dollars 
worth of property. One large city lay entirely in 
ruins and of another a large part was gone, and the 
people had risen in their anguish and destitution and 
-were bravely trying to carry on. Then came the un- 
precedented depreciation of their currency. To be 
sure the United States had helped them generously 
at the time of their disaster, and they were grateful. 
But when the blow of the Exclusion Act fell it looked 
to the Japanese that the assistance had been given 
them to help soften the blow that was about to be 
‘inflicted, and that the United States Government had 
taken advantage of their prostration to pass the bill 
~when they could not retaliate. 

There is no doubt that “the grave consequences’ 
‘that Ambassador Hanahara predicted are already 
‘upon us. Children in the schools in America are hear- 
ing in some way that the Japanese are a dangerous 
people: A missionary in Japan writes: “A Japanese 
friend said to me, ‘I do not like what my little grand- 
daughter hears at school. Her teacher is always 
talking against America.’”’ Newspapers in_ both 
countries are writing much that will mar our friendly 
relations. Hearst’s papers make it a point to send 
out columns in their Sunday papers about the danger 
of war with Japan. In Detroit in July one of these 
papers warned the people of Detroit that Japan is 
daily turning out vast numbers of war tanks that can 
run through the city of Detroit at twenty-five miles 
an hour. A large number believed this and in their 
mind’s eye saw themselves and their families cut 
down by the enemy, without stopping to think of the 
impossibility of even landing these dread tanks, much 
less of getting them to Detroit. Occasionally a paper 
realizing the danger of such publications issues a 
protest. 

One must pause to ask, whither are we drifting? 
Appearances are that masses of both Americans 
and Japanese are now beginning to fear each other. 
Each is saying that the other is preparing for war. 
Obviously this coves from grave misunderstanding. 
I believe that the United States does not want war 
with Japan, and I know that Japan does not want 
war with the United States. It is absolutely true, as 


some one recently said, that “there is nothing in all 
the world that the Japanese nation so much desires 
as the friendship of the United States.” The Japan- 
ese are not a blind, stupid race. They are intelligent 
and progressive. They are well aware of their own 
limited resources and of the inexhaustible resources 
of the United States. They know that the United 
States is their best customer, and for economic rea- 
sons alone they desire peace. Japan does not want 
war with any nation. They want an opportunity to 
continue to develop in the best way. To be sure there 
is a military party and there are jingo newspapers, 
but the best people are crying for peace. 

What is our part in this great crisis? The theater 
of world action has turned from the Mediterranean 
and the Atlantic to the Pacific, and the United States 
and Japan hold the key to world peace. 

The question which confronts us is not alone 
what can we do to preserve peace with Japan, but 
what can we do to preserve the peace of the world? 
We sometimes talk as if we can withdraw ourselves 
from it all and under our own vines and fig trees 
enjoy our own comfort and pleasures and let the rest 
of the world go on as it will. It might have been 
possible to do this years ago, but modern science has 
made it impossible now. We are on one side of the 
Pacific and the Japanese are on the other, and there 
is but one way to live, and that is in friendly co- 
operation. Now when clamors are constantly arising, 
who is to stem the tide? Without a single argument 
to the contrary, the task falls to the Christians of 
both nations. 

After the Exclusion Act passed the Japanese 
Christian ministers and missionaries met and talked 
over the situation. Never have I seen a more noble 
body of men than these Japanese Christian ministers, 
many of them educated in this country, loving the 
institutions and the people. These men uttered elo- 
quent addresses, poured forth ardent prayers, and 
asked the co-operation of Christians in Japan and 
the United States to promote peace. They drew up 
a set of resolutions of which the last was this: ‘Finally, 
with all Christians throughout the world this Council 
prays for the speedy realization of the Kingdom of 
God upon this earth.”” Are we with our hundreds of 
years of Christian teaching for a heritage, to be counted 
less zealous than our Japanese brethren who have 
known the truth only a few brief years? 

We must inaugurate a vigorous campaign for the 
education of our people. We must make them under- 
stand that the Japanese are not to be set off as a 
race that is undesirable and different. We who have 
lived and worked among them know that they are 
intelligent people longing for high ideals, with hearts 
and souls just like our own, that they are lovable 
and kind, and that they want peace. We have sat 
too long with folded hands and let the enemy spread 
his poison far and wide. We must send out a clarion 
cajl for the Christians of America to unite with the 
Christians of Japan to establish permanent peace 
founded on the law of the brotherhood of humanity. 


The day has come when we must gird ourselves j 


and go forth to win the world for the principles for 
which our fathers lived and died—the Fatherhood 
of God, the Brotherhood of Man. 
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Dorothy Hall on the High Seas’ 


* O-DAY, being the tenth day out, :s the first 
‘| time I have had a spare minute to write at 
any length. What one does with one’s time 

‘ on shi pboard i is one of the unsolved mysteries 
of the universe. I sleep and eat aud sun myself on 
the hurricane deck and talk to everybody in sight 
and the days use themselves up, but meanwhile I have 
neither read nor written anything. 

There are the usual variegated specimens of 
humanity on board: Mr. Brigham Young, so nick- 
named by the spectator contingent because it took 
us nearly a week to decide which of the numerous 
ladies he was so attentive to really was his wife; 
Miss Westchester-Biltmore-Copley-Plaza Tompkins, 
who has been fitted out by her accompanying mamma 
with all the weapons wherewith to make a wealthy 
killing—unstinted make-up, skirts above the knees, 
and scalloped at that, and ropes of pearls; the Plastic 
Age, already taken firmly in tow by Westchester- 
Biltmore, much to his family’s obvious distress, and 
may the good Lord have pity on them, because that 
gir] is out to win; Mr. and Mrs. Sap,. married three 
years, rumor hath it, but very young, he a moron, 
no less, one of the soft, squashy kind, she lively, oh, 
so lively, unable to make either her feet or her eyes 
behave. They are traveling with Mr. Sap’s father 
and mother, a demure and modest little couple to 
whom their Charlestoning daughter-in-law must be 
considerable of a trial. I can just imagine mother-in- 
law trying to explain her away to acquaintances with, 
“You see Birdie is so full of life,” thinking wistfully 
all the time of the quiet little home and grandchildren 
she had counted on, the which are far from Birdie’s 
mind. There are also the Boy Friend, Flaming Ma- 
mie and Hard Boiled Holman, whose personal his- 
tories I will not expatiate upon. 

Night before last we landed at Madeira, the 
steepest island I have ever encountered, all ravines 
and crevasses and precipitous slopes and towering 
cliffs. We were conveyed at once to the Pavilion 
for the Mardi Gras ball, it beng Shrove Tuesday. 
The gardens were decorated with myriads of little 
lights which looked like an honest to goodness Ameri- 
can electrical display until a closer inspection showed 
each light to be a tiny oillamp. Imagine the labor of 
lighting each separate one by hand! They were hung 
in festoons all over the shrubbery, and I counted a 
hundred strung around the trunk of one palm tree. 
A feeble little old man was lighting them with a taper 
and the aid of a spindling, teetering step-ladder, 
which was about three times as high as he was and 
looked as if it were made of twigs, which kept coming 
apart and had to be tied together every few minutes. 
He would clamber up on the thing, wavering and 
swaying, light one little lamp, climb down, haul the 
ladder over a couple of feet, scramble up and light 
another, and so on. Finally, in despair, I left him as 


*Miss Dorothy Hall, of the editorial staff of the Christian 
Leader, writes from the S. S. Empress of France, from New York 
bound for a Mediterranean Cruise.. Miss Hall left the party 
at Syracuse, Sicily, and will write further of her experiences. 


he was patching his apparatus together for the sixth 
time. He was muttering very picturesque Portuguese 
curses, but that wasn’t a patch on what I would have 
done if the job had been assigned to me. 

The next day we went up one of the mountains 
by funicular to get a gorgeous view of Funchal below 
and the sea, leagues of it, blurred into the hor:zon 
by the mist so that it was impossible to tell whether 
you were looking down into the sea or up into the 
sky. 

We came down the mountain on toboggan, 
which is the regulation way to come down a mountain 
in Madeira, and not at all what it sounds like. The 
toboggans are comfortable wicker settees set on 
runners and guided by ropes in the hands of the 
Portuguese coolies, or whatever, who run along be- 
side. The toboggan slide is merely a long, steep, 
winding, cobbled street down which we went at a 
great rate, as the cobbles were worn smooth and slip- 
pery. 

Cobbling in Madeira must be an art in itself, 
because almost all the streets are laid out in patterns 
worked in these same tiny cobbles, beautiful stars 
and swirls and triangles. And all the streets are 
narrow Janes shut in by high stone walls over which 
hang the gorgeous bougainvillea vines and the big- 
nonia blossoms, giving a hint of the luxuriant gardens 
on the other side. The houges are for the most part 
cream stucco, with delectable tile roofs shading from 
bright orange to deep terra cotta. But the native 
population goes far toward counteracting the beauty 
of the place. They are dirty and diseased, and we 
were beset with swarms of begging children. The 
guide-books say that 60 per cent of the population 
is illiterate. Certainly no schools were ajpparent to 
the naked eye, nor any sanitation. Washing was 
being done in the rivulets which ran along the gutters 
just at the edge of the cobbled streets. Sore eyes 
and crippled bodies were evident everywhere. I de- 
cided never to use any Madeira linen without boiling 
it a couple of hours. 

The chief mode of conveyance in Madeira is the 
bullock “carros,’’ also on runners like the sliding 
chairs, and provided with curtains so that the belles 
of Madeira can ride in seclusion to and from their 
parties. When the bullocks have been prodded and 
yelled at sufficiently by their drivers they can work 
themselves up to quite an effective gallop, and the 
head-on meeting of two of these sleds around the 
corner of one of the narrow streets provides as much 
excitement as the corner of Tremont and Boylston 
Streets at the theater hour. 

To-day the entire shipload is in a state of ex- 
treme exhaustion. If this is the result of only one 
day of sight-seeing I dread to think what our con- 
dition will be after four days of rushing around Spain, 
our next effort but one. We get to Lisbon to-mor- 
row, but nobody seems to be much excited about it. 
Lisbon is a ‘‘modern” city, dating from seventeen 
hundred and something when it was destroyed by an 
earthquake, and anything this side of Columbus cuts 
no ice with the sophisticated tourist. 
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Dreams Come True in Florida 
J. M. Tilden 


= ND finally Mr. George E. Merrick, developer 
| of the Coral Gables Corporation, gave us 
three fine lots, market value $37,500, less 
than a block ‘from the Miami University 
ahd i in the very heart of Coral Gables.” 
When Dr. Francis B. Bishop, our Southern 
Superintendent and pastor of the Miami church, 
made the above announcement at a parish supper 
last Thursday evening it was no wonder that so sur- 
prising a statement should be received with silence; 
applause would have been out of place. The untiring 
efforts of Dr. Bishop were at once realized; apprecia- 
tion of the gift from the president of one of the most 
tremendous real estate developments of history was 
immediate; the importance of the announcement to 
the parish and to the denomination will be more fully 
ealized as the plans of this vigorous parish of splendid 
‘men and women are brought to results. 

It was only by the merest coincidence that it 
was our pleasure to be present at the parish supper, 
held at the beautiful home of Dr. Estelle B. Baker in 
Miami. We had planned to return to the cold, frozen, 
uninviting North a day sooner, but wonderful weather, 
thermometer at 74, and promise of an auto trip into 
‘the Everglades, quickly brought a change in plans 
‘to include meeting the parish at one of their regular 
“bi-weekly suppers. 

A week previous, we were glad (for the first time 
>in our lives) to leave Boston. Three snow storms, 
‘each before the last one had been cleared up, then a 
-eold pouring rain for two days, proved that Boston 
is not a winter resort. New York City, where we 
‘had two days business, was only a bit less cheerless. 
‘Washington, always beautiful, welcomed us with a 
western blizzard, and had it not been for a fine visit 
with Hon. Wm. B. McKinley, our Senator from Illi- 
nois, who gave us a splendid subscription of $10,000 
toward relieving Lombard’s troubles, we would have 
been glad to leave even that wonder city. 

In the morning we awakened in Jacksonville, 
anticipating a twelve hour ride to Miami—our first 
offense in Florida. Disappointed? Yes—I guess so— 
very much. I don’t know just what we expected— 
but the view of Florida from the Pullman window 
wasn’t what we had expected. No palms, no beaches, 
no ocean, few oranges; only jungles, scrub palmetto, 
cypress swamps, with occasionally the back yards of 
some little town, and then Miami. The dictionary 
is inadequate. It’s all true and much more. Lucky 
we have no money, or the Galesburg Universalist 
church would have lost two members. But it was 
the Miami church and its members in which we were 
interested, and they are splendid. Seventy-five of 
them met Sunday morning in the Masonic Temple 
and listened courteously to a Mid-Western school 
teacher, talking about the splendid opportunities 
of assured dividends by investing in Education, in 
Five Year Programs and in organized denomina- 
tional endeavor. 

Then Miami itself, a boiling, seething pot of 
activity, tremendous in vision and already reaping 


harvests of success to those who have the broad 
perspective of opportunity. A city of sixty thousand 
“year-round”’ population, but harboring a quarter 
million of happy, cheerful, red-blooded Americans. 
Optimism is paramount. Real estate is not all. No, 
it’s not a boom. Perhaps it was, but such a bubble 
can never burst for the very simple reason that there 
is not, nor has there ever been, a bubble. 

_ Our parish, started (and so well started) by Dr. 
Bisbee, is strong in numbers, in faith, in vision and 
business principles. Like all young parishes, it has 
been and will bea struggle. A house and lot purchased 
for a parsonage has jumped in value from less than 
ten thousand dollars, till to-day Dr. Bishop is living 
in a property worth fifty thousand dollars. 

Then came the parish supper. What a fine 
group they are! So democratic, so full of life and 
promise! Just like home—each lady brings “some- 
thing,’ baked beans, salad, pies, sandwiches, etc., 
ad infin. Each man brings a dollar. All bring appe- 
tites, good spirit and much cheerfulness. No wonder 
we were homesick. We knew everybody. We didn’t 
know their names, but that made no difference, they 
were just like the home folks. 

Finally came Dr. Bishop’s announcement of the 
gift of a big building lot, in the finest development of 
the Miami territory. ‘Yes,’ he answered, ‘there are 
certain restrictions attached. We must build at 
least a $50,000 church, and we must begin before 
Jan. 1, 1927. We must use the property for chureh 
purposes, and if we sell it we must first pay the Coral 
Gables Corporation for the property.” “Why,” 
answered one of the trustees, ‘those are not re- 
strictions, those are incentives.” 

So they voted to give the trustees “full power,” 
and to proceed at once. We need have no fear of the 
outcome under such conditions. They have all the 
ingredients necessary for a successful church—faith, 
spirit, devotion, vision, an unusually fine group, and 
a Jeader of tested ability. They will have to raise 
about $50,000 somehow or other, but there is no 
doubt concerning their doing their part. Incident- 
ally, it might be added that in a recent financial 
campaign in Miami, to raise ten million dollars for 
the Miami University, Dr. Bishop as captain of one 
of the soliciting teams was awarded the first prize 
(a tiny silk American flag) for being captain of the 
team which turned in the largest amount of sub- 
scriptions in one week, and for having personally 
secured the largest single subscription of the cam- 
paign, a single subscription of $100,000. 

So when we left, the next morning, for the North, 
no wonder it was with mingled emotions of gratitude 
toward our delightful host and hostess and of appre- 
ciation to every member of the parish, for they all 
were so anxious to help give us a good time, but 
particularly were we pleased at the assurance that 
Miami is soon to have a church to which the denomi- 
nation will point with pride and pleasure. Nor is this 
all, for there are other churches in Florida that you 
are going to hear from soon. Watch Florida. 
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Following the Evanston Conference 
Stanley High 


%\ROM the developments of the last few weeks 

=4| it appears that no recent student gathering 
has so quickly eventuated into constructive 
=) action as the Interdenominational Student 
Conference which met at Evanston, Illinois, during 
the Christmas holidays. The meeting of the Con- 
tinuation Committee of that conference, just concluded 
in Columbus, Ohio, brought together student reports 
from every section of the United States. Two facts 
are apparent from these reports. In the first place, 
as Evanston gave opportunity for a student evalua- 
tion of the church and the student’s relationship to 
it, so the developments since the conference have 
been, for the most part, church-centered. In the 
second place, the project method, so much discussed 
at Evanston, has very definitely dominated the un- 
dertakings initiated since then. 

Many of the most significant projects which 
have grown from the Evanston Conference relate, 
very definitely, to the demand for church co-opera- 
tion which was so persistently voiced there. And it 
is significant of the fact that students are ready to 
face their own responsibility relative to that problem 
that these projects have begun in the local young 
people’s organizations. Thus, at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, the young people’s societies of Evanston 
are moving more closely together on the project 
method. A representative committee outlined an 
experimental program on the question: ‘What is 
your aim in life?” Students from various denomi- 
nations undertook a wide survey of student and 
adult leaders—from Al Jolson down—to discover, if 
possible, a guide to their own thinking. When these 
rather large student commissions set to work the 
interest in the young people’s meetings immediately 
mounted. At the sessions where the answers were 
presented and discussed, students who had been well 
outside the reach of these organizations attended, 
and some of them, asked to speak on the way they 
were working to realize their professed aims, de- 
clared that, for the first time, they were brought 
face to face with the inadequacy of their own Iving. 

A somewhat similar project is under way at the 
University of Michigan. A committee representative 
of all the young people’s societies of Ann Arbor agreed 
to unite, once each month, on a study of the same 
question. Preparation for this study is being under- 
taken by the students themselves. The first dis- 
cussion related to the liquor problem at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. From each society a committee 
of ten has been appointed to make a survey of con- 
ditions in order that all of the available data on this 
problem can be brought before the meeting. In 
March the study will relate to the race problem on 
the campus and in April the question of the students’ 
religion will be investigated. The reports of these 
commission studies are published in the Michigan 
daily. 

Similar co-operative projects have been launched 
at other schools, notably at Miami University, Ohio, 
Boston University, and Ohio University. These 


undertakings, logically, have led to countless further 
inquiries regarding the specific program of the churches. 
At Northwestern College, Naperville, Dlinois, an 
entire program is being considered for the purpose of 
carrying forward the work begun in preparation for 
Evanston relative to the work of the church in various 
fields. 

From all of the schools Poorest! from Oregon 
to Massachusetts, there was a uniform indication of 
active interest on the part of students in the reports 
from Evanston. At the University of Missouri, for 
example, more than 500 students attended a mass 
meeting to discuss the Evanston proceedings. Prot- 
estants, Roman Catholics and Jews participated in 
this discussion meeting. 

To conserve and correlate these various projects 
and to stimulate other students to similar undertak- 
ings is part of the task committed to the Continuation 
Committee. This Committee, composed of fifteen 
students and ten non-students, is drawn from the 
various denominations and represents every section 
of the country. 

At the Columbus meeting of the committee 
several commissions were proposed which will under- 
take immediately the promotion of certain projects. 
One of these commissions will start an investigation 
of the educational processes of the church, particu- 
larly as those processes relate to the broadcasting to 
students of information regarding the activity of the 
Christian Church as a constructive agency in the 
present social order. Another commission is to study 
and help to launch certain projects relating to church 
co-operation. Various inter-church young people 
projects which have already been begun will be cleared 
through this commission. A fourth commission is to 
begin an immediate investigation of the religious 
leadership in student communities with particular 
reference to the methods by which the church is 
endeavoring to reach undergraduates. A fifth com- 
mission, which has already begun its work, is to study 
something of the current religious terminology in an 
effort to help bring about the rephrasing of religious 
expressions in more modern terms. Each of these 
commissions will consist of students with the advisory 
help of an expert in the particular field which the 
commission is to consider. 

The work of the commission will be correlated by 
an administrative committee of the Continuation 
Committee. Most significant of all is the fact that 
all of the work relates directly to the church and is 
being undertaken in the belief that a more effective 
relationship may be established between the church 
and its young people. 

Correspondence relative to this work may be 
directed, temporarily, to Interdenominational Student 
Conference, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


* * * 


“How beautiful is youth! how bright it gleams 
With its illusions, aspirations, dreams! .. . 
All possibilities are in its hands, 

No danger daunts it, and no foe withstands.” 
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Acrid Literalism and Arid Liberalism 


W|UOTING Joseph Fort Newton’s remark on 
Me “aerid literalism and arid liberalism,” Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick in a recent maga- 
zine article (Harper’s Magazine for March), 
says that the only trouble with the statement is that 
“there is so much uncomfortable truth in it.” He 
further says: “Our chief enemy is not acrid literalism. 
That can not last. The stars in their courses fight 
against that Sisera. Ourchief enemy is arid liberalism. 

. Modernists are naturally alive to the repre- 

hensible qualities of the ‘acrid literalism’ which is 
alienating large areas of intelligent youth from Chris- 
tianity; but one of the most beneficent enterprises 
in which any modernist can now engage is the pains- 
taking and perhaps painful facing of his own party’s 
glaring faults—and, above all, the notorious spiritual 
aridity of some of our liberalism.” 

Dr. Fosdick finds this aridity or barrenness 
comes mainly from two sources, both of which are 
sources from which modernism or liberalism springs. 

One of these sources is the fundamentalist as- 
sault upon intelligence. This is real and formidable. 
Dr. Fosdick believes that if it should succeed it would 
put the church back in the dark ages of religion. 
Nothing could be more fatal to religion. 

Dr. Fosdick describes the application of intel- 
ligence to religion as follows: 

The application of historical methods to the under- 
standing of the Bible, painstaking, unprejudiced re- 
search into the development of Christianity and its 
institutions, the sympathetic study of other religions, 
hospitality to modern science even when that means 
discarding old forms of thought, the restatement of 
religious experience in terms of new views of the world, 
the endeavor to apply Christian principles to contem- 
porary social situations—all these typical activities 
of modernism spring from the desire to preserve a cordial 
alliance ketween religion and intelligence. 


This is the work of liberalism. This is the work 
of modernism. 

The fundamentalists are going about the country 
giving people a choice between intelligence and re- 
ligion. Thousands of college boys and girls are ac- 
cepting the cictum that a choice is necessary, and 
are chocsing intelligence and giving up religion. One 
of the mcst famcus of the fundamentalists said, ‘It 
is more important to know the Rock of Ages than 
the ages of the rocks.”’ Another declared, “I would 
rather have my son know his A B C’s in heaven than 
know his Greek in hell.”” But, as Fosdick said, who 
wouldn’t? But why the dilemma? Why this tire- 
less insinuation that an intelligent man who knows 
the ages of the rocks can not know the Reck of Ages, 
too? 

Dr. Fosdick then describes how many liberals 
are led astray just at this point. They see that the 
issue is over intelligence, they enthusiastically throw 
themselves on the side of intelligence, and they forget 
that there is something more in their ministry than 
just vindicating intelligence. Dr. Fosdick says: 

Modernism takes up the cudgels for intelligence in 
religion. The central interest of many a modernist minis- 


ter more and more gathers at that point. In his ideal- 
istic and spiritually minded youth his dominant thought 
in religion may have centered in an ardent consciousness 
of fellowship with God and a deep desire to ke a channel ~ 
for new life to men, but now it gravitates increasingly 
toward one end—he dces wish to stand for modern in- 
telligence in his community. And there, where one of his 
greatest virtues lies, is also his pitfall. A fundamental- 
ist minister who, with all his fundamentalism, loves men 
and is centrally interested in the inward life which men 
live with God and their own consciences, will do much 
more good than a modernist who, in desperately trying 
to be modern, forgets what religion is all about. 

Here arises that “arid liberalism’ which, after all, 
is fundamentalism’s best friend. Becoming a modern- 
ist because he believes that real religion and the scientific 
view of the world are not incompatible, a man proceeds 
diligently and zealously to set forth the scientific view 
of the world, as though, if people would only believe 
in evolution, the reign of law, the new psychology, the 
historical method of dealing with sacred literatures, 
and other such matrices of modern thought, religion 
would be safely preserved for the future generations. 
But that is a foolish reliance. Such mental frame-works, 
whether old or new, are not the deep springs from which 
religion rises in the human heart. 


The thing by which a Christian minister stands 
or falls is his power to release faith and courage for 
living, to produce spiritual vitality and fruitfulness. 

The other main source of modernism is dissatis- 
faction with “the denominational situation.’”? The 
Protestant Church in the United States is divided up 
into over a hundred sects. Many of these have split 
off from others over insignificant things. Some of 
these sects spend their energies trying to “galvanize 
into life issues properly dead generations ago.”’ They 
“waste the loyalties of men, crucially needed for large 
matters, on trivial discriminations of belief or prac- 
tise.” 

“Not all who feel the shame of this situation are 
modernists,” Dr. Fosdick declares, “but all modern- 
ists feel the shame of the situation.” But here again 
the virtue easily turns into a vice. In reacting from a 
thing that is wrong, we go too far. The tendency of 
many a man who finds the churches so imperfect is 
to give up the churches or to go out and form a new 
denomination. 

This part of the article is especially interesting, 
for it appears to be autobiographical. Obviously it 
is Dr. Fosdick’s answer to those who urged him at 
the time he left the First Presbyterian Church, New 
York, to put himself at the head of all the liberals 
of the country. His own conviction is that a liberal 
who takes such a course either accentuates a bad de- 


nominational situation or else isolates himself alto- . 


gether. In either case he is arid. He had better stay 
in, fight his battle, and win his place. Some of the 
most fruitful churches he knows are liberal. The 
whole problem is to multiply the number of them. 
The liberal is arid who scorns denominations. The 
whole problem of liberalism is to make the churches 
what this generation needs. To do it liberals must 
pass from protest to production. If they do not the 
fundamentalists will wipe them off the religious map. 
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Our Prayers Together 


Carol T. Restall 


THE MEANING OF THE CROSS 
And he said to them all, If any man will come 
after me let him deny himself, and take up his cross 
daily, and follow me. 
Luke 9 : 23. 
Sunday 

What great issues for good and ill hang on the 
events of a single day, on a single deed, a single per- 
sonality! Just so, on an April afternoon, nineteen 
centuries ago, Jesus died. In the morning he still 
lived; at noon he was hanging on the cross, yet he 
might still have been taken down and been saved. 
But at three o’clock he was dead—and all the world 
has been different ever since. Whatever the effect on 
heaven, the effect on earth, in exalting and purifying 
human life, has been beyond all calculation. That 
was a black and tragic day, yet it is properly called 
Good Friday. The cross is the symbol of shameful 
death, yet it speaks evermore of hope and triumph, 
and “shall tower as sovereign emblem over all.” 


“OQ Thou who didst send forth Thy son, Jesus 
Christ, to bring new light and life into the world, we 
thank Thee for his divine teachings and holy example, 
and we pray that we may be transformed to the 
image of his obedience, patience, and faith. May we 
learn of him to be strong and brave in the struggle 
with temptation, and to take up our cross with courage 
and trust in Thee. So may he help us along our 
earthly way; and, striving to follow in his footsteps, 
may we walk with steadfastness and with hope, in 
whatever path Thou hast appointed for us. Amen.” 


Monday 


How could the cross have been taken away with- 
out incalculable loss of spiritual values? It is the 
supreme symbol of self-sacrifice and service to the 
uttermost, the token of a love beyond which there 
can be no greater love: whereby a man lays down his 
life, not for his friends, but for his foes, for those who 
slander, persecute, slay him. “Father, forgive them!” 
This it is which makes the cross sublime—this divine 
heroism, undying love. Not any theological doctrine 
of atonement, but the splendor of pure devotion to 
divinest ends, makes the glory of the Cross. 


“Our Father, we thank Thee for Thy beloved 
son Jesus, our elder brother, inspirer and helper. We 
thank Thee for his divine teachings and holy ex- 
ample. May we learn of him to be humble, obedient, 
and faithful in Thy service; to be strong and brave in 
the struggle with temptation; to bear loyal witness to 
thetruth. May wetake up whatever cross Thy Father- 
hand may lay upon us with an unfaltering courage. 
So may we manifest the same holy spirit which was 
in Jesus, and like him, enter into the joy of our Lord. 
Amen.”’ 

Tuesday 


We look on, and well say: ““Behold the Lamb of 
God, which taketh away the sin of the world!” The 
traditional church would have us say: “‘Which takes 
away the punishment of the world’s sin,” but the New 


Testament is wiser. As the world looks on that 
spectacle, its very sin is purged and driven out. 
Does not sin dry up and wither within us as we gaze? 
What can so powerfully expel sin as the contempla- 
tion of human nature at its highest and heavenliest? 
Nobility in hm kindles nobility in us. Human history 
knows no such powerful dynamic as this; it is in very 
truth a power of God unto salvation. .. 
“Jesus, by thy simple beauty, 

By the depth of love unknown, 
We are drawn to earnest duty, 

We come near the Father’s throne.’ 


“Faith and Hope and Love, shine o’er us, 
Make our daily lives divine! 
Friend and Brother gone before us, 
Be our thoughts and deeds like thine.”’ 
Amen. 


Wednesday 


Has the death of Jesus no saving value? Does 
it not help at all in this lifting and purifying of human 
life and character which is salvation? Ah, yes, it has 
tecemendous saving value; it helps greatly. The death 
of Jesus is not a substitute for your punishment. God 
does not forgive you for his sake, nor any more readily 
because he died. You are saved by being better, and 
in no other way. But the death of Jesus helps you to 
become better. His life, his character, his person- 
ality, his teachings—all these are powerful influences 
to appeal to you, to rouse your sluggish conscience, 
to stir your better nature. But all their appeal is 
strengthened and completed by the fact that he went 
on unto the end and sealed the service of his life 
with the sacrifice of his life. 


Father, we thank Thee for Jesus, that fairest 
revelation of the nature of man whom Thou didst 
once send on the earth to seek and to save that which 
was lost. We thank Thee for his temptations, for 
his trials and his cross, and for all his perils so man- 
fully borne, and the crown of human homage and 
divine reverence Thou didst set on his head, defiled 
once by a crown of thorns. And while we thank Thee 
for these things, O Father, we pray that the same human 
nature may be active in our heart, and a like heroism 
bear feuit in our daily lives. Amen. 

Theodore Parker. 


Thursday 


Jesus did not seek death, but when he saw the 
cross looming before him, he never hesitated nor 
turned aside for a single moment. He must yield or 
die; he knew that. Thank God that he died and did 
not yield! What power would even his noblest words 
have over men, had he turned aside at sight of the 
cross, and saved himself by flight or by a discreet 
silence? Whose heart would be kindled into pas- 
sionate loyalty to truth at the remembrance of him, 
thus prudent? Alas, of him might then be said that 
exact. opposite of what was said as he hung dying, 
“He saved himself, others he can not save!” The 
words that were then spoken, in cruel mockery, were 
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in reality the perfect tribute to the spirit and purpose 


of his life. ‘‘He saved others; himself he can not 


save!’’ 


Our Father in heaven, let Thy kingdom come in 
all our hearts, that with clear perceptions of right 
and duty we may strive earnestly and sincerely to 
exemplify in our daily life and conduct the sublime 
principles enunciated by the Master, and fulfilled in 
his incomparable life and character; and glory, and 
honor, and praise be Thine forever. Amen. 

Henry N. Couden. 


Friday 

With a great effort of spirit Jesus accepts what 
must come and bows his head. ‘Not what I will, 
but what Thou wilt.” His fate is not simply the 
inevitable; it is God’s will. What should it profit 
a man like that to save his life? Hear his own words. 
“He that saveth his life shall lose it, but he that loseth 
his life—for the Gospel’s sake—shall find it.’”’ He has 
found it, in the love and allegiance of countless thou- 
sands whom his fidelity has saved from lives of self- 
ishness and sin, whom his example has given courage 
to be faithful unto death. He went forth from the 
garden with lifted head, to drink the cup and yield 
up his spirit into the hands of his Father. It was 
anguish and humiliation, but it was also supreme 
exaltation. Lifted up thus, Jesus has drawn all men 
unto him, and unto God. 


O Thou, who didst not spare Thine own Son, but 
didst deliver him up for us all, we can not ask Thee to 
withhold us from our Gethsemane nor even from our 
Calvary. But when Thou callest us to go down into 
the gloom or up to the cross, remember, O God, that 
we are dust. Might we so dwell with Thee in Thy 
secret place, as to abide under Thy shadow! With 


the picture of the crucified Saviour before us, we only 
cry this day as he taught us, ‘Thy will be done.” 
Amen. 

C. Ellwood Nash. 


Saturday 

At this memorial season, we bow together in 
reverence before Jesus this son of God, this brother 
of us all. Look upon him, and think why he died. 
He died that he might keep his man’s soul unstained; 
he died that he might assert forever, in triumphant 
witness before the world and to all time, that Love is 
the divinest thing in man, lifting the human into the 
very presence and companionship of God. He died 
to make our humanity great. He died for his fidelity 
to truth; how much are we willing to do for it? The 
truth needs us; Jesus needs us. He calls us to rally 
to his cause in this world, in our own place. God 
grant that here, and in this needy time, we may be 
baptized with the baptism with which he was bap- 
tized, and may we be ready, if he calls us, to take up 
our cross and follow him. 


“God of infinite mercy, be Thou with those who 
face the supreme tests of life. The hour comes when 
the choice must be made which determines honor or 
dishonor, truth or falsehood, faith or faithlessness. 
Thou dost not judge us as men judge; for men look 
upon the outward appearance, but Thou dost look 
upon the heart. May our hearts be right in Thy sight, 
O God supreme. Give us grace faithfully to serve 
the cause of everlasting truth.- Amen.” 


For our selections this week, we are indebted to 
Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, and his sermon, ‘*The 
Meaning of the Cross,” published by the 
American Unitarian Association, P. O. Mis- 
sion Department. 


The Romance of a Pioneer 


VII. 


The Epic of Pasadena 


Joseph Henry Crooker 


FHiHILE doing her work in Englewood, Miss 
™| Kollock attracted the attention of Hon. 
A. J. Throop, a Chicago business man of 
ENC property and prominence for those days, 
and an ardent Universalist. He soon went to Cali- 
fornia and located in Los Angeles. When she was 
given a long vacation in 1886, she decided to spend 
the time on the Pacific Coast, and Mr. Throop invited 
her to be his guest. He proposed that she do some 
missionary work in the neighboring towns. He would 
make the arrangements, go with her and pay all the 
expenses. In this way seed could be sown in virgin 
soil and some new churches could surely be started. 
Such a missionary adventure appealed to the 
spirit of this earnest apostle of the Glorious Gospel 
of the Blessed God, who was anxious to proclaim the 
victorious love of the Father for all His children. In 
this way, many towns were visited and services held 
in halls, schoolhouses and court rooms. Groups of 
people were gathered: Universalists, Unitarians, Qua- 
kers, and so-called ‘‘infidels,’”’ who gladly heard her 
message and expressed a desire for a liberal church. 


One of these places visited was Pasadena, then 
a small village. The following description of what 
took place is taken from an account prepared for the 
papers of Los Angeles at the dedication of the church 
erected during his ministry by the Rev. E. L. Conger, 
D. D., brother of the United States minister to China, 
who won fame in the Boxer troubles of 1898: “On 
the 3lst day of March, 1886, Hon. A. J. Throop, then 
of Los Angeles, with Rev. Florence Kollock of Engle- 
wood, drove over to Pasadena. A whole day’s search 
for Universalists revealed the fact that only seven 
liberal people could be found to interest themselves 
in the cause, and six of them had never been connected 
with a Universalist church. But seven were enough! 
An appointment was left that Miss Kollock would 
return in a fortnight and preach. She came, she saw; 
they heard and were conquered. She came again 
and, after six services had been held, an organization 
was formed with thirty members.” 

The response was so encouraging and the chal- 
lenge so great, that there were moments when she 
was tempted to remain. One can not help speculating 
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respecting the differences in her career and fame had 
she decided to locate there. The opportunities for 
missionary work in that great region were many and 
inviting. She had the gifts needed for such a large 
work to an unusual degree. The enthusiasm of the 
people made the venture very promising. But she 
could not ignore her Chicago friends; there were ob- 
ligations from which she could not turn aside. And 
yet she clearly realized that, if she had been free to 
remain there, it would not have been long before she 
would have been a woman bishop over a Universalist 
diocese in California, and the story of Liberal Re- 
ligion in that land would have been, during the past 


forty years, quite different from what it has been. 


But a good fortune took Miss Kollock back to 
Pasidena in 1893. While it was a situation that re- 
quired hard work, much tact, and great devotion, it 
was freer from serious and perplexing problems than 
any other parish that she ever had. Strong tides 
and tendencies were in her favor. For five years 
before her return, Dr. E. L. Conger had done fine 
work as minister of the growing society—a man of 
unusual grace, scholarship, piety and eloquence. He 
won the hearts of his parish and became the most 
prominent citizen of the city. Under him a large 
and beautiful] church was erected. But these arduous 
labors destroyed his health. With his approval, Father 
Throop (as he was affectionately called by his friends) 
was able to extend a hearty and unanimous call to 
Miss Kollock to return from Europe and become the 
minister of the church. 

She found a large and eager congregation waiting 
for her. The people expected great things of her and 
she did not disappoint them. It was no longer a 
struggling mission but the leading church of the 
community, then numbering about five thousand 
people. A large proportion of the prominent men 
and women of the town were in her congregation. 
Universalists did not have to apologize—the “‘Faith”’ 
there, at least, had anassured position. Father Throop, 
having great interest in educational affairs, and es- 
pecially in vocational education, had established op- 
posite the church what was long known as the Throop 
Polytechnic Institute, which has grown to be one of 
the largest institutions of its kind in the country, now 
known as the California Institute of Technology. 
While then strictly undenominational, the associations 
with the church were so close that the teachers and 
students of the school greatly enlarged the oppor- 
tunities of Miss Kollock. 

Her ministry in Pasadena was not long (less than 
three years), but it was exceedingly brilliant. Her 
lines had indeed fallen to her in pleasant places, and 
many favoring influences co-operated with her to 
make her work successful. In addition to the promi- 
nent residents who were her parishioners, the many 
winter tourists contributed to her congregations. 
The Universalist was then the “cathedral’’ church. 
The managers of the great hotels were friendly. 
Colonel Wentworth and wife, of the Raymond, 
were especially devoted to her. She made the Sunday 
services very impressive, having good music to help 
her. 

But she herself was the chief attraction. The 
very novelty of the situation helped her—she was 
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a woman preacher. But that fact alone would not 
have carried her far. Mere curiosity might lead to 
a single attendance; more than that, however, was 
needed to make devoted friends, to secure loyal and 
generous support, and to win converts. And she dre v 
to herself many of the best among residents and 
tourists, because she had a great message of life, 
which, with fervid power, she poured out of a mind 
full of wisdom and a heart full of love. She mace 
people realize that they were children of the living 
God. 

Miss Kollock had much in her favor when she 
located in Pasadena. She had behind her the re_u- 
tation of great success won in Chicago. She was j-st 
back from extensive studies in England and mich 
sight-seeing in foreign lands, not so common then as 
now. As she stood in her pulpit she was an attractive 
and impressive figure—clothed in the gown from 
Oxford; her face all aglow with health and animation; 
above her flashing, friendly dark eyes the abund nt 
crown of gray hair (which had turned prematurely); 
a gracious pose of person with just enough movement 
to avoid stiffness without destroying dignity; few 
gestures but those made rightly given and following 
graceful lines; her voice, soft and clear with go.d 
carrying quality, words distinctly enunciated and 
sentences well modulated, always with a touching, 
appealing quality, which, when the vehicle of im- 
passioned conviction or emphatic argument, carried 
the power of victorious persuasion. She knew how 
to reach a climax and then stop at the right point and 
in the right way—not destroying the effect by weak 
repetition or aimless wandering on lower levels. 

Very naturally, Miss Kollock had every Sunday, 
morning and evening, ‘overflowing houses.’ Ade- 
quate testimony on this and other points connected 
with her ministry in Pasadena, is given in a letter 
just written by Mr. John C. Cahill, a devoted friend 
for forty years: “I was the financial secretary and 
clerk in 1893 and know the conditions at that time. 
We were in debt and could not see how to get out. 
We needed an -organ and many other things. She 
showed us the way to conduct the business of a church 
and to her should be given the credit of putting the 
society on a self-sustaining foundation. She got us 
out of debt and we paid for the organ beside, with 
the help of Father Throop. She, a woman, showed our 
prosperous business men how to do church business 
successfully. She filled the church every Sunday as 
it never was filled before or since, and even the gal- 
lery was full on Sunday mornings. I was one of the 
ushers and remember the difficulty we had in seating 
the people. For the first time in its history the an- 
nual report showed us out of debt and all affairs on a 
sound and healthy basis.” 

In looking over a number of church calendars of 
those days, it has been a surprise and a satisfaction 
to note the large number and great variety of activities, 
filling almost every week-day and many hours of 
every Sunday. Also there may be found, among 
officials and co-workers, a large number of the names 
of the most prominent people in every walk of life 
in that community at that time. 

In this connection, it ts well to state that these 
results were not brought about by sensational or 
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theatrical methods. Miss Kollock never cheapened 
religion by grotesque subjects or fantastic appeals, 
Her topics were always dignified; her language simple 
and direct; her discourse free from egotism and 
frivolity. She forgot herself in her preaching and 
gave herself wholly to her message, which dealt with 
the essentials of piety and emphasized the high points 
of human endeavor. She led her hearers to turn from 
the low and trivial things of life and see, not only its 
solemn duties but also its gladsome privileges. She 
succeeded because she made people feel the love of 
Jesus, the certainty of immortality, and the friendship 
of God. 

One of the most satisfying and fruitful features 
of her Pasadena ministry was the large number of 
delightful people whom she there met from all parts 
of the country, and the many friendships there es- 
tablished. They were from all denominations, per- 


The Creed of 


L M. 


SIHERE is in these days of religious unrest a 
tendency to decry creeds. Many would 
abolish them if that were possible as long 
@| as men have convictions of any kind. 

There are two classes of the most common ob- 
jectors to creeds in general, first, those who have 
drifted out of the orthodox churches, weary of the 
emphasis upon dogma and the non-essentials in our 
spiritual life, and, second, those, also outside the 
church, whose own ideas are too vague and chaotic 
for formulation. 

There are others who urge with superficial reason- 
ing that “no creed is necessary, as long as people 
acknowledge Jesus Christ as Saviour, or admit the 
existence of a Supreme Being to whom we are ac- 
countable; so why not worship in one church?’ They 
do not realize that this is a hopeless proposition—an 
illogical attempt to standardize spiritual experience 
and development—that souls would thus be reduced 
to one level; that there would shortly be a kaleido- 
scopic change to the old positions in groups where 
they would find a congenial atmosphere, in other 
words—denominationalism. 

Nor do these free thinking people consider that 
it is only where there is effort to simplify statements 
of belief, as in the more liberal churches, with latitude 
for individual opinion, that affiliation is possible. 
The long and complicated creeds of orthodoxy have 
indeed proved walls of separation, but increase of 
knowledge with broadening thought is making gaps 
in those walls, if not entirely reducing them to a more 
friendly level. 

How different would have been the history of 
Christianity if men’s creeds had been founded solely 
on the life and teachings of Jesus, instead of theories 
about him, and too literal interpretation of spiritual 
matters! 

While a creed is inevitable when reason has been 
brought to bear upon any religious subject, and we 
thus see that every intelligent person has a creed— 
whether he acknowledges it as such or not, his active 
principles determining its nature—all rational thought 


haps not many converted to Universalism, but all 
made to respect her gospel, and, better than a mere 
change of belief, the ennobling of life which she im- 
parted. And wherever she traveled in later years or 
preached people would come to her and introduce 
themselves by saying: “I heard you preach in Pasa- 
dena and [ still thank you for those helpful sermons.” 

The Pasadena days were the epic period in the 
life of Miss Kollock. Not so long a pastorate as that 
in Chicago, nor with such large organic and creative 
results. But it had a largeness of outlook, a spirit of 
exhilaration, an ease and joy in accomplishing results, 
that never belonged to any other ministry. When 
she stood before that great congregation, in the flood 
tide of her success, how often did this pioneer from 
the log house in the clearing think of the romance of 
her life and wish that her father and mother were in 
the congregation? 
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should have a center or crystallization from which 
its lines may work freely in every direction, for with- 
out this central point there is no stability. 

While we would be far from urging a limit to 
any conviction, it is well for us to have an arrange- 
ment of our conclusions, that we may be enabled to 
give a testimony of our thought in the interests of 
truth and humanity—‘“‘to give a reason for the hope 
that is in us.” ; 

A creed may still be definite, while not circum- 
scribed. No one should close his mind to the recep- 
tion of truth, however strange it may appear to him. 
Abstract truth is old yet ever new, for it is eternal; 


every mind must admit it sooner or later, for in the © 


process of growth the standpoint is altered, and many 
truths are reconciled which at some anterior time 
seemed at variance. Such changes often occur sud- 
denly in the aspect of an illumination. At such mo- 
ments we say in all confidence, God is. Unhappily 
the vision soon fades and: doubts again assail us, but 
never quite to assume their former sway. These are 
the steps by which we ascend to the Infinite. 

Our creed should be susceptible of growth, 
like a young plant ever putting forth fresh branches of 
hope and aspiration for fuller wisdom, until it be- 
comes as a tree of life. Let us not refuse any aid 
which may contribute to its life and symmetry, yet 
still holding to the force most vital to it. 

Question your inmost soul what force supports 
and satisfies in times of greatest need. Is it not the 
love of God revealed in Jesus Christ? We can not 
always be upon the heights; those are rare moments 
to the few. Often in weakness and despair, in the 
fretting cares of daily life, we feel the need of a very 
present help, something tangible and sympathetic. 

Where shall we look if not to Christ, who points 
the way? 

What is the God of Nature—the only deity 
whom some acknowledge—to a soul shut in upon 
itself, removed perchance from all ovter sense, deaf 
to the voices of nature, conscious only of the unutter- 
able longing of the heart, demanding some sign, some 
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response from its origin? When shall that soul find 
response if not in the words and life of Jesus? Who 
so strong that he may never feel this need, or can dis- 
pense with any guide save that of his reason? 

In our search for truth let no pride of intellect, 
or false spirit of independence, tempt us to deny our 
Master. 

May we learn that true humility that is willing 
to trust where it can not know, the humility which 
Jesus taught when he said: “Except ye be converted 
and become as little children, ye shall not enter into 
the Kingdom of Heaven.”” May he ever be the cen- 
tral point of our creed, the enduring rock of our faith, 
for, in the words of Whittier: 


‘We faintly hear, we dimly see, 
In differing phrase we pray, 
But, dim or clear, we own in Thee 


The Light, the Truth, the Way.” 
ok eek 


LOVE OF CHURCH AND LOVE OF GOD 
J. W. Walker 


How often when some gentle soul has passed on to the life 
beyond do we hear it said, ‘She loved her church.” From child- 
hood she had been associated with it and with its many and 
varied activities. Sunday never found her absent from its services. 
She was a teacher in the Sunday school.: Her loving hands 
helped to make the cloth upon the altar, the draperies in the 
Sunday school, the robes of minister and choir. Her loving 
hands, too, have gathered flowers to place upon the preacher’s 
desk. To her the church with its many associations and activi- 
ties was about the biggest part of life, second only to her family 
ties. 

I yield to no one in my admiration for such a noble woman 
as this. There always have been and always will be men and 
women who render similar service to the church of their choice. 
I have known many such, and am better fitted for the tasks of 
life because I have known and been associated with them. 

But some stop there, and their affection is for the institution 
rather than for the great principles for which it stands—the 
great principles of service to God and humanity. Love of church 
service and sacrifice in its behalf, of tremendous value to the 
religious life of any community though they may be, and worthy 
of approbation and emulation, are not sufficient un‘ess they be 
but one manifestation of love of God. Greater, infinitely greater, 
than love of church is love of God, for love of God means love of 
fellow men, love of God means service to one’s fellows; it means 
the lightening of the burdens of the sick, weary and sorrowing; 
it means the cheery word of hope to the breaking heart; it means 
and demands exertion, physical and mental, moral and ma- 
terial, tc raise humanity to heights of joyous, helpful, satisfying 
living of which it is capable and to which it may attain. 

In the building of magnificent churches and cathedrals, do 
we not have in mind the gratification of our own desire for the 
beautiful in the exterior architecture when the design is con- 
sidered, and in the design of the interior do we not demand 
not only beauty of architecture, but luxurious accommodations 
for the comfort of congregation, minister and choir? In a word, 
do we not build these beautiful edifices as much for the gratifica- 
tion and enjoyment of our own desires as for the worship of 
God? 

God does not demand and much less needs worship in build- 
ings made with hands, however plain or however beautiful they 
may be. What God demands is what humanity needs. What 
humanity needs-is not defined by worship. It is only defined by 
service. No matter what one’s conception of God may be, the 
only worship understandable alike to God and man is the language 
of service. Service is but a practical expression cf the highest 
form of love, and love is the highest form of worship. Service 
is therefore the expression of worship and of love. Not love of 
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church, but love of God, is the demand laid upon us by reason 
and conscience alike, and the expression of our love of God is 
service to humanity. 
Springfield., Vt. 
* * * 
THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Silver Dollars 


There is a certain City in a land where I once was a Boy, 
and there in the day of my boyhood did a man erect a Great 
Hotel. And he called it after his own name, which was Potter 
Palmer. And I heard of the Palmer House ag.the Last Word in 
Spendour and Comfort. And I was told that one would sink 
into the Carpets as deeply as into the Mud of the Prairies, and 
that one might order his Meals at Any Hour of the Day. And 
especially was I told that in the Barber Shop the floor was of 
Tesselated Marble, with one Square Black and one White, and 
that every several White Square had in the middle of it a Silver 
Dollar. And when I was old enough to visit that City, I went 
unto that Hotel, and there I tarried. And before I went to the 
Dining Room I visited the Barber Shop to discover if it were 
indeed as I had been told. And it was even so. There was a 
Silver Dollar in every White Square of the floor. 

And as the years came and went, I was often in that city, 
and sometimes at that Hotel and sometimes at others, but 
every Once in a While I would look in and see how thin the Silver 
Dollars had worn, and how few of them still were in place. 

Now after the Hotel had stood for Fifty Years, they tore 
it down, and erected in its place a Tower of Babel, with more 
floors than I have yet counted, and with Luxurious Appoint- 
ments such as Solomon never displayed to the Queen of Sheva 
when she came to see him. And they said, This is the new 
Palmer House. And I signed the Register, which had become a 
Card, in an Ornamented Leather Holder, and I secured a Room. 
And in due time I looked over the Hotel. 

And I said, I must see the Barber Shop. 

And when I went, I found it to be Painfully Clean and 
Sanitary, but that was not what I was looking for. And I in- 
quired, saying, Where are the Silver Dollars in the Floor? 

And he who guided me said, Oh, that was well enough for the 
Palmer House when this was a Little Prairie City just after the 
Fire, but it will not answer in these days of Culture. 

And I said, Friend, if I had been Potter Palmer when this 
Hotel was first builded, I should never have put Silver Dollars 
in the floor, if for no other reason than that I did not have the 
Dollars. But if I had been rebuilding it, after Fifty years, I 
would on no account have omitted them. 

For it doth often happen that things that in themselves are 
not in Good Taste, do acquire a right to continue, and an Interest 
and value, because of Long and Interesting Association. And 
thus it is in Old Books, yea, and in Old Friends. Wherefore, if 
I ever shall buy out the Palmer House, I will measure the floor 
of the Barber Shop and put in some Silver Dollars. And I think 
that it will be Good Taste, and Good Advertising. 


* * * 


MR. NASH AND TURKEY 


Arthur Nash, of Cincinnati, has gained sufficient reputation 
for square dealing in the past decade by means of his Golden 
Rule proceedings that his latest decision to spend more than 
half a million dollars of profits in promoting Christian living in 
Turkey, without mention of Christianity, demands a respectful 
hearing. At first glance such a proposal seems somewhat anoma- 
lous, but any inculcation of the Golden Rule, whether designated 
as Christian teaching or not, inevitably preaches practical 
Christianity. Mr. Nash is quoted as believing that there must 
continue to be a cross-roads of commerce within the limits of 
Turkey and as hoping in consequence that the practise of the 
Golden Rule may check further injustices and even help in pre- 
venting future wars. Certain it is that any individual or nation 
that puts the Golden Rule into practise is going to find that 
there is a vitality back of it which differentiates it altogether 
from ordinary religious platitudes.—Christian Science Monitor. 
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The World of Organized Religion 


Facts, Not Opinions 


The Bimba Trial 


Anthcny Bimba of Brooklyn, tried at Brockton, Mass., for 
sedition and blasphemy, was convicted and fined for sedition 
and declared not guilty of blasphemy. 

The Christian Register says that “‘in legal circles it is be- 
lieved that this law had not keen enforced since 1834, when 
Abner Kneeland was convicted for printing in the Boston Inves- 
tigator a statement of his disbelief in the God worshiped by the 
Universalists. The State Supreme Court upheld his conviction, 
with one justice giving a dissenting opinion. The law, as amended 
in 1697, reads: ‘Whoever wilfully blasphemes the holy name of 
God, by denying, cursing, or contumeliously reproaching God, 
His creation, government, or final judging of the world, or by 
cursing or contumeliously reproaching Jesus Christ or the Holy 
Ghost, or by cursing or contumeliously reproaching or exposing 
to contempt and ridicule the holy word of God contained in 
the Holy Scriptures, shall be punished by imprisonment in jail 
for one year or by a fine of not more than $300.’ ”’ 


Maine Churches Consider Federation 


The Congregational and Universalist churches of Lewiston, 
Me., are considering federation. The pastors of both churches 
have resigned in order to make it easier to bring this to pass and 
a committee appointed by both congregations is now drawing 
up a proposed basis of action. Lewiston is predominantly Roman 
Catholic. In the last few years it is said that all the large Prot- 
estant churches of the city, with the exception of the Congre- 
gationalists and Universalists, have been involved in consolida- 
tions of some sort.—Christian Century. 


Church Proctors 


The Morningside Presbyterian Church, New York, has an 
organization called the Proctors Association, composed of young 
men of the church, who undergo training “‘to help the minister, 
sharing his responsibilities and to some extent his problems, 
thereby catching something of his vision.”” Each year the 
association elects as president the one showing the highest 
qualifications, and he becomes ‘‘Church Proctor’ for the follow- 
ing year, acting chiefly as assistant to the minister. 


Mexico 

President Calles of Mexico made a vigorous speech before 
a Regional Confederation of Labor, in Mexico City, March 5, in 
which he declared it was the intention of the government to 
enforce the constitution, including the religious clauses. 

He said: “We are at the present time undertaking a formid- 
able combat against the past, against something I hope soon to 
see ended forever. Domestic and foreign interests, fomented 
by the aristocracy of this country, desire to divert and obstruct 
our course. It is incredible that there still exist in this country 
reactionaries believing it is still possible in this age of funda- 
mental social reforms to raise the banner of religion and of special 
privilege and of exemption laws in order to stir up new civil war. 
The government will follow to complete fulfilment of its program 
without heeding the grimaces of sacristans or the stuttering of 
friars.” 

Dispatches from San Antonio to the Associated Press give 
conflicting interpretations of the action: 

On the one hand, the Rt. Rev. Arthur J. Drossaerts, Cath- 
olic bishop of San Antonio, declared that the government aims 
at driving out all religion, while the Rev. Frank S. Onderdonk, 
superintendent of the Texas-Mexican Methodist Missions, as- 
serted that religion, as such, is not being persecuted in Mexico. 

“The government of Mexico is trying to de-Christianize 
the country and banish all religion,” said Bishop Drossaerts. 
“This persecution is being directed by Leningrad. The Mexican 
Government is bolshevist and is attempting to carry out soviet 
policies.” 


Superintendent Onderdenk, just returned from conference 
in Mexico, said that schools and churches of all denominations in 
the Southern republic are being reopened and that some of the 
ministers and teachers will ke permitted to pursue their duties 
in modified form. 

“The Mexican government is not persecuting religions as 
such, but it is merely hewing to the line,’ said he. “It has a 
constitution and is trying to live up to it. It has a right to 
prescribe rules and enforce them. It merely frowns upon the 
political activities of the church.” 

Riots have taken place recently because the government 
has deported ten foreign priests charged with breaking the law 
and held eight others for deportation. Several schools, asylums 
and churches alleged to be the centers of propaganda against 
the social program of the Calles Administration have been closed. 


Church Attendance in Washington 


The Capital City of our nation does not go to church as 
diligently as it ought to do. Forty churches were visited in 
connection with a Sunday attendance survey, and the maximum 
was found to be 7,000 persons. This seems a large number when 
we consider it abstractly, but it means an average of only 175 
persons for each church, which is a pretty small congregation. 
As a result of inquiry it was also found that on the very same 
day there were 50,000 persons in forty theaters of the city. Just 
remember these figures; seven thousand in forty churches and 
fifty thousand in forty theaters in the Capital City of Christian 
America on the Lord’s Day.—Watchman-Examiner. 


Biography of Stelzle 


The Outlook of March 3 begins publication in serial form of 
“An East Side American, the Autobiography of a Son of the 
City,” by the Rev. Charles Stelzle, since 1920 a publicity director 
of social and religious enterprises, and previously connected with 
various labor immigration and other enterprises. 

Dr. Stelzle is a Presbyterian minister. Dr. S. Parkes Cad- 
man writes the introduction and says: “I own that I have been 
profoundly moved by this account of his life and work which 
Charles Stelzle has told so modestly, yet so wisely, and withal 
so thrillingly. It should be read by every priest, rabbi, preacher, 
employer and employee throughout the nation.” 


In a Line or Two 


Tampa, Florida, employs a general church secretary with 
a desk in the lobby of the Y. M. C. A. to register all visitors to 
the city and help them find a church home. ... Dr. J. F. 
Stanley Durkee of Howard University, Washington, a colored 
institution for higher learning, becomes pastor of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, in succession to Beecher, Abbott and Hillis. 
Plymouth, nearly eighty years old, has had but three pastors. . . . 
Dr. F. W. Norwood in the Christian World says that the churches 
of Great Britain fight evil as if they were guerrillas deficient in 
resources stemming a tide of defeat. No cohesion, no unified 
command, no plan of campaign, often lack even of communica- 
tion between churches of one village. We need unity to give 
simplification in the sphere of practical objectives. . . . Two 
hundred Episcopal clergymen of the National Church League, 
a liberal group, held a two-day convention in Philadelphia in 
February, so successful that they voted to hold another. A 
leader said: ‘Liberals in the Episcopal Church are overcoming 
a long expressed fear of organization and are about to become 
a compact agreessive force. . . . There isa remarkable Protestant 
revival on in Hungary. There are 1,500,000 Protestants in 
Hungary as now constituted and 2,500,000 in the Hungary of 
before the war. . . . The Northern Baptist Convention will be 
held in Washington, May 25-30. A fight likely to be historic will 
take place over the attempt to define a Baptist church as “‘one 
composed of immersed persons.” 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A CONFESSION OF FAITH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am enclosing a copy of the “Confession of Faith’ with 
which Pref. Charles Foster Kent of Yale closed his Boardman 
lecture at the University of Pennsylvania on April 2, 1925. The 
lecture is issued by the Press of the University of Pennsylvania 
in a sixty-page bound book. 

When men will leave off trying to state the mysteries of 
existence and experience in mechanical and metaphysical terms 
and confine themselves to the moral and spiritual laws, prin- 
ciples, and experiences of life, as Professor Kent has done, it 
will be found that there is a very wide unity of thought. 

I believe that this ‘““Confession’” might be made one basis 
of a larger working fellowship with men and churches of a wide 
variety of denominational labels. 

Clarence L. Eaton. 

Yarmouth, Me. 


Professor Kent’s Confession of Faith 


I believe that growth toward completeness and perfection 
is the great law of the universe and that the higher forms of life 
gradually develop from the lower. Life, therefore, means con- 
tinual progress. 

I believe that one intelligent, just, and divine Spirit, Lord 
of Heaven and Earth, is perfecting His good purpose through 
chemical, physical, moral, and spiritual. laws and forces, and 
that He is revealing Himself through that upward thrust of 
life which culminates in man. 

I believe in the infinite worth of each individual, and in his 
capacity for complete moral and spiritual development, and 
that the Supreme Spirit of the universe gives him full freedom 
and responsibility and, like a loving father, has made ample 
provision for his every need. 

I believe that here and now in this life man is intended to 
attain perfect happiness, and that the full, harmonious develop- 
ment of all his physical, moral and spiritual powers is possible, 
if he will but use the knowledge and ability at his command. 

I believe that man’s supreme privilege is to love his divine 
Father wholeheartedly and to know and live in accord with His 
rule, as revealed in the laws of nature and in the lives of men, 
and that then all the forces of the universe will co-operate with 
him, for he is co-operating with them. 

I believe that direct communion with the spirit of man 
and the spirit of God is wholly possible, and every sincere, clearly 
defined, and persistent desire is a potent force and is realized in 
ways best adapted to the needs of each petitioner. 

I believe that the evil tendencies which lead men astray 
come from within and are due to the impulses, such as fear, 
anger, hunger, and sex desire, inherited from innumerable an- 
cestors, and that they can be overcome not by crushing them, 
but by redirecting them toward higher ends. They are indeed 
the motive power within man. Rightly directed, they make 
him Godlike. > 

I believe that Jesus by his words and works reveals the 
divine character and purpose toward man. He is the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life, showing men how to break the bondage of 
their ignorance, of their inherited impulses, and of the effects 
of their wrong deeds, and to attain that full moral and spiritual 
growth which is to find life, and that more abundantly. 

I believe that each man is under obligation to use his in- 
telligence and best efforts to promote the interests of every one 
with whom he comes in contact, even as he does his own, and 
that this principle is the only solvent of the problems of human 
relations, domestic, industrial, social, and international. 

I believe that wealth is a merciless master, but, if used to 
serve mankind, may be made to yield rich returns, both here 
and in the life beyond. 

I believe that society is under obligation to give to every 
man who is willing to work, an opportunity to earn a living 


wage and to experience the joy of doing constructive work that 
will give him a consciousness of his divine sonship. 

I believe that the family is the foundation and the pattern 
of all stable society, that marriage is the foundation of the 
family, and that not lax divorce laws, but truer marital love and 
loyalty are essential to the life and welfare of humanity. 

I believe that the life and development of man goes on un- 
endingly beyond death, and that each individual is given an 
habitat adapted to his new environment. The goal of ever- 
developing life, which we know here, is, therefore, the perfection 
of the spiritual life of each individual. 

* * 


A BIG MAN AT A BIG CHURCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

We went to Burris Jenkins’ Christian church in Kansas 
City yesterday. In nineteen years he has built a great church 
society. Able preacher and thinker, not sensational, organizer. 
Preaches to 1,750 people at 10 a.m. Same sermon to 1,750 more 
at 11 a.m. Movies and sermonette by assistant at 4 p.m. serv- 
ice. Repeated at 6 p. m. Forum on current questions at 8 
p.m. Average Sunday attendance all services 8,000. Church 
open every day of the week. Lists his lawyers, doctors, etc.. A 
man comes and states his case. ‘‘You need a lawyer.’’ Phones 
the next lawyer member on his detail sheet. ‘‘Church case. 
Man needs a lawyer. Sending him to you.” Next needs a doc- 
tor, etc. Jenkins is a $10,000 a year man that business concerns 
could afford to pay $25,000. Expects to build in Kansas City a 
three and one-half million dollar church. Ground floor, business; 
second floor, auditorium to seat 3,000; 500 room hotel for young 
folks; offices, club-room, ete. To be tallest building in Kansas 
City. To pay for and endow itself. When Jenkins takes in 
members he asks, ‘“‘Do you believe in God and desire to follow 
the example of Christ?” Does not rebaptize those taken in 
from other churches. Says that because they started for the 
same place he tries to head for by another road is no reason why 
everything they have done to date is wrong; that their way is 
just as good ashis way. He’sa big man. 

Universalist. 

Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 

* * 


AFTER THE BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It was my first luncheon in the topmost rooms. The food 
was palatable. My boyhood appetite was along—why say 
more? But the hominess of the place appealed to and won me. 
Perhaps that may be true of “upper’”’ rooms. I could have sat 
by the open fire with David Grayson and been contented. Still, 
I might have ignored David and just dreamed dreams. Is it 
allowable for a man of my years to have dreams? I confess 
that sometimes when out in the open on a starry night, my years 
take flight and, looking into the heavens, I say: 


‘Star light, star bright, 
First star I see to-night, 
Wish I may and wish I might, 
Get the wish I wish to-night.” 


Then I come to myself and say: 
“The stars shine over the earth, 

The stars shine over the sea. 

The stars look up to the Mighty God 
The stars look down on me. 

The stars shall live for a million years, 
A million years and a day. 

But God and I will live and love, 
When the stars have passed away.” 


I am enclosing the likeness of a choice soul—Starr King 
—which I promised you. 
The Old Dreamer. 
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What the Religious Weeklies Are Saying 


A SIGNIFICANT CHANGE 


The Universalist Church with the new year changed the 
name of its periodical for reasons which touch quite significant 
Christian principles. Twenty-eight years ago the two Universal- 
ist organs, the Universalist and the Christian Leader, were merged 
under the name Universalist Leader. Under this name the 
periodical has come to rank high among religious periodicals, 
carrying an enviable spirit of sweetness and breadth coupled 
with good common sense and balance. 

But the Universalists have not been satisfied with the name 
of their periodical. They feel, and rightly so, that it stamps the 
paper with the hall mark of a dogma and that in a very substan- 
tial way it misrepresents the real spirit and the broader faith of 
their movement. So the periodical has gone back to the old 
name, and hereafter will be known as the Christian Leader. It 
announces two reasons for this change which are quite primary. 
First, it says: 


The word Universalist is a great word properly un- 
derstood—one of the greatest in the language—but it is 
not as great as the name Christian. 

Universalists are Christians. Their message of 
God’s love for all His children is the essence of the gospel 
of Christ. They know themselves to be evangelical. 
They want the paper to say so every time it is published. 


We are very sure that there are those in many denomina- 
tions who are beginning keenly to feel the limitation of denomi- 
national cognomens which plainly indicate some pet dogma. 
The Universalists and the Unitarians have especially suffered 
in this way, because their very name has advertised them to 
the world as peoples of one idea. But the name has done more 
than this. It has tended to give a theological and dogmatic 
complex to their own minds and has helped to influence many 
of their followers to be as one-sided and narrow in their think- 
ing and concept as the name might indicate. The Universalist 
Church of to-day is very much broader and more full-rounded 
than it has been generally thought to be, even by many of its 
own people; and it does well to change the name of its official 
organ to fit this larger and fuller gospel which it preaches. 

The same principle holds good with reference to other de- 
nominaticnal nomenclature. Any denominational name that 
sets a mark or Gefines a classificaticn which could not rightly be 
put into universal use among all churches and by all churches 
is inherently and by its very nature divisive and restrictive, and 
seems to set off by themselves Christians of that particular idea 
or practise. In every such case the major emphasis seems to be 
placed upon something other than that which is essentially and 
fundamentally Christian—-an emphasis upon something which is 
not essential to being a Christian. Rue it as churches may, 
there is no way by which this inescapable inference can be avoided. 
And for that reason we prefer, and the time will come when all 
followers of Christ will prefer, the name Christian for the name 
of a church, just for the same reason that the name Christian 
is preferable to any dogmatic or other restrictive title for a re- 
ligious periodical. The same principle holds good in both cases. 
The writer has always been sorry that our own Herald of Gospel 
Liberty has such a cumbersome and self-limiting name! 

But there is even a deeper reason which moves the Univer- 
salists to a change of name for their paper. Continuing, the very 
able editor of that periodical, Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., says: 


Especially tc-day, when some so-called liberals are 
calling on us to give up the name Christian, we prefer 
to join in an aggressive movement the other way. 
Our ideal is the universal brotherhood of the race, but 
we shall lose one of our mightiest incentives to work for 
it if we weaken or diminish our Christian faith. 


Those are fine words, the wisdom of which becomes more 
and more apparent to every clear-thinking individual. One has 


missed the very heart of the Christian gospel if he imagines that 
it can be made simply a component of some weak rose-water 
synthesis composed of all religions. There is no more empty de- 
lusion than that a universal brotherhood or a universal religion 
can be builded upon such a foundation, and the Universalists are 
determined that they are not going to follow that will-of-the-wisp 
into the bogs. The more profoundly one understands the Christ, 
the more primary and distinctive become those elements which 
are purely and only Christian. Unless a church understands 
and predicates its gospel upon that fact, we can see no reason 
why it should care at all to be included in the fellowship of 
Christian denominations. We are glad that the Universalists 
just at this time are making it plain that they feel this same way 
about it. 

Another point which ought to be of real significance as re- 
vealing the estimate which this progressive people put upon the 
value of a religious periodical to the world and to a church is the 
announcement that a campaign is being launched to double the 
circulation of their official organ and to get an endowment of at 
least half a million dollars. A church half the size of our own 
denomination starting out to raise at least a half million dollars 
as an endowment for its religious periodical!— Herald of Gospel 
Liberty. 
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RELIGION IN ENGLAND 


If the expression may be allowed, religion is booming in 
England. There are numerous signs of this. A conspicuous one 
is the attention being given to it by the secular press. News- 
paper people regard it as their businéss to give the public what 
it wants, and editors have evidently decided that at this time it 
wants religion. In the past the most important of all subjects 
was scarcely recognized by the non-religious press; now it is 
giving much space and prominence to it. One daily after an- 
other—the Hxpress, the Standard, and now the Mail—has been 
publishing special articles on religion. In the first of a series in 
the Daily Mail, on “The Religion of To-day: What is it?” Mr. 
Harold Begbie writes that on all sides he discovers evidence of 
certain qualities in the average man which justify the belief 
that in his essence he is still religious: 


The orator of atheism no longer attracts scoffing 
congregations in the public parks. Blasphemy is noth- 
ing like so common as it was thirty years ago. The 
manners of the people on the whole display a spirit of 
consideration for others, which is an expression of re- 
ligious feeling. 


Mr. Begbie urges the church to consider whether a candid 
and sympathetic approach to a generation which has suffered 
considerably, and which is by no means antipathetic to religion, 
might not refresh her life with new vigor and release forces in 
the nation now pent up, which make for stability, comradeship 
and the highest kind of progress. Recognizing that there is 
difference of view within the church, Mr. Begbie is consulting 
competent authorities, for the purpose of presenting the teach- 
ing of the two chief schools in theology before the reader without 
bias. It is suggested that it is just because the church has not 
been frank with mankind about her difficulties and divisions that 
she has lost the confidence of the laity. To suppose that the 
average man does not feel the movement of scientific thought 
and that he stands outside the church only because he is “‘ir- 
religious” is, Mr. Begbie asserts, entirey to misjudge him: 
“Let the church deal frankly with him, and he will disclose him- 
self, I think, as no enemy of truth, and perhaps even as a faith- 
ful son of the church of his fathers.”’ Clergymen whom he has 
consulted say to Mr. Begbie: 


The sooner we establish in the public mind the 
same confidence in our honesty as science enjoys, the 
better it will be for our work. If schism must come 
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let it come. The sound sense of the average man will 

have a wholesome effect on the bishops who are afraid 

to speak and on the experts who are now disputing be- 

hind closed doors. 

Certainly there is much to gain by a frank discussion of 
religious problems on all sides —The Churchman. 


* * 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF CONSPICUOUS MINISTRY 


For a quarter of a century Dr. S. Parkes Cadman has been 
pastor of Central Congregational Church, Brooklyn. Metho- 
dism rejcices in this fact, and congratulates both Dr. Cadman 
and his people, for it has not relinquished its ownership of nor 
diminished its interest in Dr. Cadman. It was in the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church in England that he had his spiritual birth 
and in the ranks of the itinerants of that church he took his 
place as a young preacher. 

Thirty-four years ago Dr. Cadman came to this country 
equipped with commendations from men in high station in the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church; he was admitted on trial in the 
New York Conference and set loose in a small country charge. 
But the credentials he bore from England were not as effective 
in stamping the seal of approval upon him as his own high service 
as pastor and preacher, in all the relations of which he soon gave 
full proof of his ministry. From the rural charge he went to 
Yonkers and then to Metropolitan Temple in this city, and it 
was while in the midst of a very successful demonstration of an 
aggressive, wholesome and efficient type of city evangelism, in 
which the fine spirit of the West London Mission was easily 
discernible, that he transferred the seat of his ministry to Brook- 
lyn, where, as the successor of Dr. Adolphus J. F. Nehrends, whose 
ministry of eighteen years had been terminated by death, he 
has met with unparalleled success. 

During ali these years Dr. Cadman has maintained a close 
and growing fellowship with his brethren in the Methodist 
ministry, and apparently he has no intention of severing the 
strong bond of mutual affection and esteem, for, as a matter of 
fact, he still retains his name on the membership rolls of his old 
Wesleyan village church in England. 

Methodism everywhere will felicitate Dr. Cadman upon 
the completion of his quarter-century as pastor of Central 
Church, Brooklyn, and will rejoice with him also upon the novel 
opportunity that he so ably employs in his ministry of the vast 
invisible audience to which he speaks every Sunday afternoon 
over the radio, as well as upon the further fact of his virile presi- 
dency of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 


ica.—Christian Advocate. 
* * 


FAITH THAT UNITES 


On another page is the report of the meeting entitled, 
“The Faith That Unites.’’ Three ministers of three denomina- 
tions spoke before the Unitarian Club, in Boston. Each was 
loyal to his own church, and yet all spoke in disapproval of a 
sect which prefers a separate superiority to practical co-opera- 
tion among the religious communions. This position is the main 
distinction of the present age among the churches. Union is the 
supremely popular word on the lips of present-day spiritual 
leaders. It is true around the world. And only second to union 
in religious favor is the will of religious men of whatever name to 
vouchsafe to the men of every other name the full right to inde- 
pendent convictions. Bigotry seems on the decline. 

When these two ideas work with co-equal force in the minds 
of the majority of people, the main problem of a world to be 
united will have been solved. The nations themselves will have 
become a spiritual league, indissoluble and universal. This 
suits Liberals. We belong to a church which has kept the prin- 
ciple of spiritual unity uppermost. It has been, perhaps, along 
with freedom, our chief contribution to the world. Never can 
it be laid to our charge that we have discouraged or doubted the 
ultimate fellowshiping of all the sons of men. Yet we have stood 
much alone. Curious, indeed, has been our portion, in that we 
have suffered through many decades an isolation among the 


churches, when our whole conception of humanity and divinity, 
of religion and the church, has been one word—“‘Together.”’ 

If the time of trial be past, we may well rejoice in the wis- 
dom and patience of those who builded before us, and died not 
having received the promise. A faith that unites, or that yearns 
to unite. That is ours. It is plain there is a growing kindred 
genius in many other communions. This is not the place to 
stress the difficulties in the way to perfect union, or even to 
reasonable comity. Enough to know there is a will to unite. 
When leading men come from various churches and treat the 
other churches respectfully and equally, the kingdom of heaven 
is not far from any one of us.—Christian Register. 

* * 


GOD’S FOOL 


When Bishop Brent addressed the Stockholm Conference 
late last year upon the subject of war he concluded with a sen- 
tence that provoked the most emphatic and prolonged applause 
given to any declaration. 

“Tt is because I believe,” said he, “in the sanctity of the 
nation and the magnificence of patriotism; it is because I be- 
lieve youth can best serve the nation and mankind by living for 
duty rather than dying for it, that I reaffirm my belief that the 
Christian Church if it be so minded can, in the name of Christ, 
rule out war and rule in peace within a generation.” 

Then, this concluding sentence, whose thrill and challenge 
have lost nothing by being transferred across the Atlantic and 
being put into cold type: “J may be a fool, but if so I amGod’s fool.” 

The words have a familiar sound. We recall that a man a 
long time ago, by the name of Paul, speaking of the apostles, 
among whom he placed himself, said, ‘“We are fools for God’s 
sake.” 

The hope of the world is in this kind of fools, who after all 
are the world’s wisest characters. 

Inspired by the Spirit of God and illuminated by His re- 
vealed will, they fling aside the outworn and inadequate philos- 
ophies of men. Refusing to be bound by the traditions and 
follies of the past, they dare to dream new dreams, and think 
new thoughts, and set new goals and enlist in new enterprises, 
that the race of men might be relieved from the burdens that 
are crushing them to the earth, and be set free from the tyran- 
nies of sin, superstition and ignorance which is ruining their 
happiness. 

“God’s fools’ have always been the world’s greatest bene- 
factors. They had no more sense than to believe that the great 
principles of love and brotherhood, justice and mercy, righteous- 
ness and peace, as declared by His prophets in all the ages, and 
most effectively by His Son Jesus Christ, would solve all the 
world’s problems and relieve all its distresses. 

We crave no higher distinction than to be known as ‘‘God s 
fool,’’ knowing that the wisdom of this world is foolishness with 
God and the wisdom of God foolishness with men.—Evangelical 
Messenger (Cleveland). 
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* * 


DENOMINATIONS 


We seem to have created an impression in these columns 
that we are opposed to denominations. We are not! We are 
no more opposed to denominations than we are opposed to 
Masonic bodies, Odd Fellows’ Lodges, Elks, Rotarians, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, Boy Scouts, Hibernians, 
Sons of Noah, and what not. Americans have a perfect genius 
for, as well as an endless delight in, creating organizations of 
one kind and another, and we see no reason why they should 
not indulge themselves in this innocent pastime to the limit. 
So if they want to be Methodists, and Presbyterians, and Uni- 
versalists, and Holy Rollers, and a hundred and fifty odd other 
sects as well as Kiwanians, and Lions, and Mystic Shriners, and 
American Legionaries, we have not the slightest objection in 
the world. Denominations strike us as being just as legitimate 
as any other of the multitudinous organizations which variegate 
the social landscape of our American life. All we object to is our 
habit of calling these denominations religious! — Unity. 
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Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House 
Enemies of Society 
Heretics, Saints, and Martyrs. By Fred- 

erick Palmer. The Harvard University 

Press. $2.50. 

Rebel Saints. By Mary Agnes Best. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. $3.00. 
Dr. Palmer has included in “Heretics, 

Saints, and Martyrs” essays on the Ana- 

baptists, Joachim of Floris, Angelus 

Silesius, Isaac Watts, and Perpetua and 

Felicitas. To these sketches he has added 

two essays, one on ‘‘Mani and Dualism,”’ 

the other on ‘Conceptions of Jesus.’’ 

Perpetua and Felicitas were third century 

martyrs, whose journal, as reprinted by 

Dr. Palmer, is a record of joyful devotion 

and sacrifice. Joachim and Angelus were 

saints and dangerously near being heretics 
as well. The Anabaptists were heretics 
and martyrs—and some of them saints. 

Thus, omitting the two miscellaneous 

essays at the end of the volume, we have 

accounted for the entire roster except 

Isaac Watts. Dr. Palmer does not explain 

in what of the three categories Watts 

falls, and assuredly the classification is 
not apparent on the surface. 

All the papers have their interest, not 
least the one on the unclassifiable Mr. 
Watts. Dr. Palmer “can not claim for 
Watts a place in the first rank of pcets. 
He only occasionally steps into the second 
rank.’’ Yet, as Palmer insists, “he was 
the first Englishman who set the gospel 
to music, and in his special field of song 
he has never been surpassed.’’ The pro- 
lific Watts, we learn, wrote more than 
five hundred hymns, many of which are 
still sung, and among his pcetical en- 
deavcrs must ke included his didactic 
poems for children, of which the best 
known is his tribute to the little busy bee. 

The essay on the Anabaptists gives 
due recognition to the sufferings of this 
sect, presenting a record of cruelty which 
matches Miss Best’s narrative of the 
Quaker persecutions. In the essay on 
Perpetua and Felicitas Dr. Palmer pre- 
sents an interesting and little known 
document. The other essays give the 
author scope for the philosophical medi- 
tations of which he is fond, containing 
more than one suggestive paragraph for 
the theologian. The closing paper, which 
considers the Synoptic and the Johannine 
views of Jesus, opens promisingly but 
in the end belies the promise. 

Dr. Palmer suggests that his volume 
might be used as a case-book for students 
of theology. Miss Best has written a 
ease-bock for the study of the duty of 
civil disobedience. She eschews the 
ponderous, philosophical style which 
seems natural to Dr. Palmer, borrowing 
from the new style biographers not their 
interest in dissecting the soul but their 
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lively and entertaining manner of pre- 
sentation. She writes with spirit and 
charm, displaying a free and alert spirit 
that proves her kinship to the Quakers 
of whom she writes. 

It is a harrowing and inspiring series of 
stories that Miss Best has given us. In 
the essay on George Fox she writes: 
“Times without number Fox was shut up 
in prison, often for long periods. In his 
intervals of freedom he was beaten by 
mobs, so severely at times as to be tem- 
porarily crippled, attacks which were 
frequently instigated by the clergy. 
Dragged through the streets covered with 
mire and blood, he escaped as if by miracle 
the death with which he was continually 
threatened. Less sturdy and less for- 
tunate, many of his comrades yielded up 
their lives in the black holes of England. 
Undaunted and undeterred, others stepped 
in to fill the gaps.” p 

For actually the greater part of the 
time that George Fox and Margaret Fell 
were married one or the other of them was 
in prison. Thomas Lurting risked his 
life to restore ten Turks to their native 
land rather than have them exposed to 
the danger of slavery in Christian lands. 
Mary Fisher went to Constantinople to 
try to convert the Sultan, who, by the 
way, treated her a great deal better 
than did her fellow-countrymen. Mary 
Dyer was hanged on Boston Common, 
as were several other Quakers. Two 
children, Elizabeth Fletcher and James 
Parnell, met their death through the 
brutality of English mobs. 

Such are the stories Miss Best tells, 
stories of the most incredible brutality on 
the part of English and colonial ministers 
and laymen, and of the most inspiring 
heroism on the part of Quaker victims. 
It is a record of absolute devotion to con- 
science. As Miss Best points out, the 
Friends invariably put conscience first, 
gladly going to prison or meeting death 
in preference to paying one penny unjustly. 
For the sake of civil and religious liberty 
they were willing to break every law in 
the country, but they were never slackers, 
They broke laws openly and they paid 
the penalty, knowing that only thus can 
injustice be remedied. 

Miss Best has told the stories mag- 
nificently. It is long since we have read 
a more stirring book than “Rebel Saints.” 
But she has no intention of permitting 
us to accept her stories as mere tales of 
heroic adventure. In her opening and 
closing chapters she drives home our debt 
to the Friends. To them we owe, she 
declares, the growing conviction that 
violence is a failure. If there is more 
tolerance in the world, she asserts, it is 
because they suffered and died. They 
fought for the right of free assembly, for 
the abolition of slavery, for the recognition 
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of the rights of women. Causes which 
have long commanded the devotion of 
free minds the Friends espoused in a 
day when such espousal was doubly 
dangerous. 

How much we owe to the Friends the 
reader of ‘Rebel Saints’ will gladly 
acknowledge, but it would be a pity for 
the reader to believe that the battle is 
over. On the last page of the book Miss. 
Best has appended one of the most sting- 
ing footnotes that ever bore witness to: 
a mind in revolt. She quotes Brooks 
Adams, who praises “the most priceless. 
of our treasures, our perfect liberty of 
thought and speech,’’ and then in her 
footnote she says, ‘“This was written in 
1887.” It bites and it is meant to. Ask 
the conscientious objector who endured 
the filth of Leavenworth during the war 
what he thinks about the humaneness. 
of America. Ask the imprisoned I. W. W.’s. 
what they think about freedom of as- 
sembly. Inquire from Anita Whitney 
of California her views on freedom of 
speech. There is precedent for garnishing 
the sepulchers of saints, even rebel ones, 
the while we prove ourselves ‘‘children of 
them which killed the prophets.” 

“ox * 
On New Shores 
By Konrad Bercovici. The 

Company. $4.00. 

In “Around the World in New York,’” 
Mr. Bercovici, perhaps best known as an 
adroit writer of short stories, depicted 
the life of various immigrant groups in a 
great metropolis. ‘‘On New Shores,” a 
companion volume, portrays the im- 
migrant in rural, rather than urban, sur- 
roundings. Without paying much at- 
tention to sociological theories or statis- 
tical data, Mr. Bercovici has provided 
much valuable material for the student of 
racial adjustment, and he has written so 
interestingly and so graphically that 
the book holds the attention quite as 
successfully as the short stories for which 
the author is justly famous. 

In Mr. Bercovici’s opinion the melting- 
pot theory does not fit the facts. Far 
from lamenting this, he rejoices that 
America is to be enriched by the con- 
tributions of so many races. His sketches 
of immigrant colonies from one coast to 
the other, describing in detail some six- 
teen races and referring to many others, 
illustrate his thesis. The industry of one 
race, the ingenuity of another, the joy- 
ousness of a third, and the love of music 
of a fourth are qualities which are certain 
to benefit our national existence. Mr. 
Bercovici does not hesitate to dwell on 
unlovely characteristics of certain groups, 
but for the most part he emphasizes the 
admirable traits. If he errs in that direce 
tion, it is a tendency all too certain to be 
counteracted. 


Century 
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Now that the flood of immigration 
has been checked, we can turn our atten- 
tion to the question of adapting our na- 
tional life and policy to the situation as 
it exists. That situation, as Bercovici 
shows, is complex. More than sixty lan- 
guages, he estimates, are spoken in 
America. How can we, on the one hand, 
secure political homogeneity, and, on the 
other, retain the cultural diversity which 
Bercovici praises? That is a question 
which the book does not attempt to 
answer. The brief glimpse at immigrant 
groups, however, suggests the need for 
greater tolerance. By permitting our- 
Selves to acknowledge that these strangers 
have come bearing gifts, we pave the way 
for a unity that will ignore superficial 
differences, on which just now we place 
most emphasis, and that will welcome those 


diversities that are a national asset. 
* * 


ADDITIONAL REVIEWS 
Finding the Trail of Life 


By Rufus M. Jones. The Macmillan 

Company. 

“Finding the Trail of Life,’ by Rufus 
M. Jones, is a bit of autobiography. It 
is a Celightful little book of 35,000 words 
in which the author tries to explain the 
builcing of his own soul. It is a revision 
and enlargement of a little book, ‘“‘A Boy’s 
Religicn from Memory,” a favorite of 
William James but long since out of 
print. Professor Jones has given us more 
famous books—‘‘Studies in Mystical Re- 
ligion,” “The Life and Message of George 
Fox,” “Spiritual Reformers in the 16th 
and 17th Centuries,” ‘The Inner Life,’’ 
etc., etc., but never has he written any- 
thing of more absorbing interest. The 
book can be read in a single sitting and it 
isapt tobesoread. It gives a graphic pic- 
ture of the formative influences of a 
Quaker family and a Quaker community. 
The chapters are: ‘The Dawn of Mem- 
ory,” “In a World of Love and Fear,’’ 
“The Influence of Nature,” ‘Searching 
the Scriptures,” “The Ends of the Earth 
Come to Our Home,” ‘Ministry and 
Silence,” “The Sense of the Meeting,”’ 
“The Tree of Knowledge,” “The Water- 
shed,” ‘The Faith and Life,’ ““The Great 
Mystery,” ‘““A New Epoch Begins.” The 
period covered by the book is from the age 
of three to sixteen. The author recog- 
nizes the danger of projecting back into 
early years the experiences of a later 
period, but he believes that the story he 
tells is substantially true. 


Those who are familiar with the re-- 


markable union of intellect and mysticism 
in this professor of philosophy will be 
interested to see what went into the mak- 
ing of the man. Those who regard the 
church school or the education of children 
at home as among the most important 
things of life will be interested in fas- 
einating sentences like these: E 
“The boy may be easily turned against 
religion by unwise handling, but if the 
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atmosphere about him is right and he 
finds the right group guidance, he will 
come into religion as naturally as he comes 
into any other great inheritances of the 
race.” 

Speaking of the first three years of life, 
when our dispositions are formed, when it 
is decided “‘whether we shall laugh or ery, 
make friends or travel a lonely path,” 
the author says: “Why do not fathers 
and mothers give more attention to the 
earliest stages of education, this funda- 
mental education which makes us what 
we are going to be?”’ 

Those who have old homes of their own 
to which they turn back with love and 
gratitude, those who love nature, and 
especially those who were brought up in 
Maine, where far away on clear days 
they could see Mt. Blue or Saddleback, 
will like the book for the simple, beautiful 
story of the best kind of home our country 
has produced. 

xe Ye 


* * 


Hope Victoria at the Helm 


By George Ezra Huntley, D. D. Fleming 

H. Revell Company. 

The church school is the great problem 
of the church worker, because most parish- 
ioners fail to realize the importance of 
early religious training. Dr. George E. 
Huntley has made the church school his 
major work in religious education and his 
“Seeing Straight in the Sunday School’’ 
is one of the most popular and useful books 
on that subject. However, Dr. Huntley 
has provided his first book with a close 
rival by writing “Hope Victoria at the 
Helm.” 

In “Hope Victoria’? Dr. Huntley has 
subtly combined an interesting piece of 
fiction and a workable plan for an ideal 
church school. His workmanship in com- 
bining these two more or less dissimilar 
branches of writing is masterly. Hope 
Victoria’s two problems—her church school 
and her fiance—are inextricably woven 
together. 

The Bellingham church is any church 
and every church, with all the problems 
of every church. Mr. Whitby, who has 
been church school superintendent for 
thirty-five years, finally made good his 
long-promised resignation. The com- 
mittee found the choice of another su- 
perintendent very difficult, and were more 
than astounded when their pastor suggested 
Hope Victoria Gladdison, a girl just out 
of college, for the position. After con- 
siderable debate and many overruled 
objections, Hope Victoria was asked to 
accept the position and did, after making 
sure that the committee’s choice was also 
the choice of the church people, the chil- 
dren, and the trustees. 

Having made sure of the support of 
her people, Hope’s next move was to 
make a place for Mr. Whitby by having 
him appointed superintendent emeritus, 
a position involving much honor and 
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few duties.“ { The changes in manage- 
ment and routine were brought slowly 
and tactfully, although Hope made a 
revolutionary beginning by asking for an 
installation service. 

Every innovation in the routine of a 
church school that Dr. Huntley suggests 
is interesting and each seems worth trying. 
However, two of his plans seem to fill 
outstanding needs. The first of these is a 
discussion of reverence. The author 
recommends the use of more ceremony, 
of responsive readings and music in the 
opening exercises, as aids to a reverent 
atmosphere. Children are especially re- 
sponsive to any sort of proceeding that 
tends to emphasize their dignity, and will 
quickly take for their own a bit of ritual. 
Even the most mischievous and restless 
child will feel the dignity and beauty of 
“The Lord is in His holy temple; let all 
the earth keep silence before Him.” 

The second big reform for most church 
schools is in the handling of the money. 
The “penny for collection” needs to be 
made more important in the eyes of the 
children and the church officers. Dr. 
Huntley offers several suggestions for 
dignifying the church school collection. 
First of all, the children should under- 
stand why they give the money and 
where it is spent. Dr. Huntley’s idea of 
supplying each child with a pack of en- 
velopes, similar to the usual church con- 
tribution envelopes, which may be used 
for each Sunday’s offering, is exceptionally 
good. The individual envelope gives each 
child’s nickel er dime a particular im- 
portance; it teaches hiir to keep his word, 
since he has pledged a certain amount for 
each Sunday, and the fact that the church 
school is depending upon that sum is 
stressed. And, having left home with the 
coin safely sealed in an envelope, one is 
less likely to succumb to the temptations 
of the corner drug store bargains in shop- 
worn jelly beans. 

Naturally all this means more work for 
the secretary, but Dr. Huntley has given 
the secretary a whole chapter of his own 
in which he not only tells what the ideal 
secretary is like but how to attain that 
enviable condition. 

Hope Victoria’s church school prob- 
lems include dozens besides these. There 
is the odd little boy who is always made 
fun of; there is the bad little boy who will 
wiggle his ears, and the nervous little girl; 
there is the distressing quarrel over the 
proper rendering of the beatitude which 
says, ‘Blessed are the peacemakers.” 
There is the iconoclastic editor, and of 
course there are the fault-finders and the 
critics to keep Hope from becoming smug 
and complacent. 

“Hope Victoria at the Helm” is packed 
with good advice, solutions to problems and 
lists of helpful books. It is an interesting 
story, interestingly told, and a true pic- 
ture of what may be done in any church. 

Weleps 
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SOME THINGS MISS KENT IS 
DOING 


I am busy making arrangements for 
starting our new Akasaka Kindergarten 
in April. You know we are going to run 
the entire thing as a_ self-supporting 
concern. I have engaged a fine teacher 
and have a good assistant in mind, if 
we have so many children that we need 
another teacher. I hope to work in a 
girl who is doing practise teaching (at- 
tending training school)—one of our 
Home girls. I shall have her help out, 
anyway, but I may find it necessary to 
give her a regular class with definite, 
regular work. The tuition will be two- 
fifty, which is a yen-fifty more than the 
tuition of our ‘“‘Ohayo.’” The neighbor- 
hood is a fine one and kiddies are as thick 
as trees in a grove. The Sunday school 
started with a zip last Sunday afternoon, 
over a hundred children being present. 

Our Midori will lose its present head 
teacher with the new April term. She has 
been with us for the past six years and we 
shall miss her a great deal. However, 
her successor, Shizu Nishimura, who is a 
Blackmer Home grandchild, as you know, 
is most promising. 

Since Christmas I have been having 
entire charge of our Dojin House Sunday 
school services. At first I felt very queer 
addressing all those little tots in their na- 
tive tongue, and I will admit a bit self- 
conscious, too. But that stage has en- 
tirely been passed through and I am 
thoroughly enjoying my own services. 
The classes have been contending for the 
February ownership of the beautiful 
banner sent by the Syracuse Sunday 
school at Christmas. Next Sunday the 
honor roll will be read. One class will be 
happier than the others. The rest will be 
full of determination to win the owner- 
ship next month. We have over eighty 
children and are continually growing. I 
had to give up my Bible class because of 
my extra work with the services, but Miss 
Bowen has taken the class and I am sure 
she can do more than I could with it. 
She is already in love with the girls. 
One girl is quite regular in church at- 
tendance and she brings a friend each 
Sunday.—From a letter from Miss Kent, 
dated February 5, 1926. 

* 


* 


ONCE IN A WHILE 


Once in a while, yes, and probably 
much more often than we ever dream of, 
we find definite proof of the unselfishness 
of mankind. A recent editorial appearing 
in the Boston Traveler is just one instance 
of this: 

“Sir Henry Lunn, an Englishman who 
has made millions in the tourist and hotel 
business, has just announced his purpose 
to divest himself of his entire fortune, 


save for a personal income of $2,500 a 
year, in order that his accumulated means 
may be devoted to furthering friendliness 
in the world. The particular objects he 
has in mind are church unity and inter- 
national good will. Sir Henry is sixty-six 
years of age. He has not waited until 
he finished with life before disposing of 
his wealth. ... Think of the pleasure 
Sir Henry Lunn is likely to have, during 
these next few years, in witnessing the be- 
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ginnings of the work which he hopes will 
be carried on long after he is gone. It is 
interesting to note that Sir Henry started 
out in life as a medical missionary; that he 
was obliged to abandon his work because 
of ill health; but that his ideals of human 
service survived forty-two years of busi- 
ness activity, and even financial success 
itself.” 
* * 

“Miss Bowen Tells Us a Story” is @ 
mimeographed leaflet ready for distribu- 
tion from headquarters. It tells of the 
starting of a Bible Class at the request of 
a dear Japanese girl. Two cents a copy- 


Our Young People and Others 


Conducted for March by Mary Slaughter 


WHAT SHALL I DO? 


“What shall I do with my life?” asks 
the high school graduate as the school 
year nears its close. What advice shall 
we give to him or to her in view of the op- 
portunities of the church for work for 
humanity? From the Commission on 
the Ministry of our General Convention 
has come the appeal to the church as a 
whole to present to qualified young people 
the call of the ministry. It is possible 
that through the work of the Y. P. C. U. 
added. force may be given this appeal. 
It would be wise for us to especially em- 
phasize this during this Lenten season. 

But I am thinking of another field of 
work—of the need for trained directors of 
religious education—of both young men 
and young women who will be willing to 
devote themselves to the high task of 
directing activities of children and young 
people of the church. The need is urgent. 
More and more our churches are awaken- 
ing to ask for such workers. Colleges and 
universities are offering four year Re- 
ligious Education courses, leading to a 
degree. If you want to do full-time 
work and are interested in education and 
in your church, why not specialize in 
religious education? If you want to do 
even the best work as a layman or lay- 
woman, this course would be equally 
helpful. 

When answering the question, ‘“‘What 
shall I do?” think of your church! 


* * 


WAUSAU REPORTS 


Wausau, gateway to the lake region of 
northern Wisconsin, is a city of churches 
and of strong religious convictions chiefly 
of the orthodox Lutheran variety! And 
in this city the First Universalist Church 
stands, a model of beauty architecturally, 
a target of criticism constantly, as is 
usual when a liberal church is elsewhere 
than in New England. The church 
people here are among the outstanding 
leaders of the community, and no finer 
group can anywhere be found than the 
twenty young people of high school age 


who compose the Y. P. C. U. of the Wausau 
church. Several of the members are 
from neighboring Methodist and Presby- 
terian churches. One of the finest dis- 
cussions of the year was led by a Presby- 
terian young man. 

For several years the Union has been 
unaffiliated, but this group have now 
reorganized, have voted again to join the 
national organization, to pledge full 
membership in the Legion of the Cross, 
and have started a Convention Fund in 
order to send delegates to Philadelphia. 
They do not believe in half measures. 
It has been a real joy to work with the 
young people in Union, church school 
and other activities. Truly “the spirit 
of youth in the life of the church is the 
hope of the world.” 


* * 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Helen Line of Joliet, Illinois, writes: 
“The Indianapolis Rally was a marvelous 
success, far beyond our highest hopes. 
We voted to make it a permanent in- 
stitution. The Mid-West is rapidly be- 
coming more closely united in every way.’” 

From the office manager comes the en- 
couraging word that “new Unions are the 
order of the day.” Both Haverhill, Mass., 
and Meriden, Conn., have new Junior 
Unions, while Oldtown, Maine, and 
Rochester, N. Y., are in prospect. In- 
dianapolis, Ind., now reports a Junior 


group in addition to the Intermediate and . 


Senior Unions. Nashua, N. H., has af- 
filiated with the national organization 
after successful work as a local group. 
Again back out in Indiana the Man- 
chester Union has been reorganized or 
resurrected. Since there was no pastor, 
but especially because the same group 
were working in the Sunday school, the 
Union had been discontinued. Last year 
one of the most interesting and most en- 
thusiastic delegates to the Indiana State 
Convention was one Mary Elizabeth Ress. 


“Would it not be a wise conjecture to 


believe that she is one of the leaders in the 
new movement? 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


THINKING ABOUT THE 
INSTITUTES 


At Headquarters we are doing a great 
deal of thinking about the Institutes. 
We hope many of our workers are think- 
ing about them too, and making plans to 
be present at one during the coming 
geason. 

The Credit Plan adopted last year, which 
looks toward a diploma in three years, was 
well received. About 175 students re- 
ceived credit for work done at the dif- 
ferent institutes. It is hoped that all of 
these will be ambitious to continue this 
next season, and that many others will be 
inspired to start on the journey toward a 
diploma. 

It was to be expected that criticisms 
of the plan would arise in the minds both 
of students and faculty. These friendly 
suggestions are receiving due attention, 
and some rough places will be made 
smoother next year. But when one 
person urges that there be no parallel 
classes and the next one says we should 
have more courses, the two things become 
impcssible to grant. Students at these 
institutes must expect to choose among 
courses. Even in a four years’ college 
course, one does not get all that the in- 
stitution offers, much less at a brief ses- 
sion of one week. “There was not a thing 
that applied to the grade I am teaching,” 
Says one disappointed person. The plan 
is to give two grades each year. To give 
all the grades every year would mean 
many more classes and many more teach- 
ers. Then it should be remembered 
that much may be learned that will prove 
helpful in any grade from other courses 
than the one labeled a grade course. 

“We ought to have a larger faculty,’ 
says one, and “‘We ought to pay our 
teachers,’ says another. Again, to ac- 
complish both things is outside the range 
of possibility. 

Perhaps the greatest dissatisfaction 
has been with the Bible courses. This 
arises from the fact that at every Institute 
there are two distinct classes of students— 
one needing elementary work in Bible, 
and the other wishing for advanced work. 
To meet this special need two courses will 
be offered this year, one for beginners 
and one for advanced students. But our 
Institutes make no pretension to offer 
courses for ministers and _ theological 
students. They have their own oppor- 
tunities for study of theology and the 
higher criticism. The purpose of institute 
courses in the Bible is to present its teach- 
ing value. 

At all our Institutes, there are local 
conditions and local management to be 
considered. We can not interfere with 
arrangements for meals nor “the customs 
of the country.” We are guests at all our 
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ourselves to the rules of the place. 


SSFSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SSS 
WE INVITE YOU 
Help Wanted—Both Male and 
Female 

The General Sunday School As- 
sociation is in need. It is in need 
of dollars. Having added a staff 
worker this year and having in- 
creased otherwise its expenses, it 
needs a lot of money. 

We invite you to become a part- 
ner in our enterprise of training 
good citizens and good churchmen. 
There is no undertaking that is 
more worthy of your interest and 


support. 
This is the season when our 
treasurer looks melancholy and 


when we have to hustle about and 
get something for his comfort. 
He doesn’t like the idea of dipping 
into our scanty reserves and he 
ought not to have to do it. 

A good many kind men and 
women have been sending us their 
autographs; but our need con- 
tinues. Will you help? Our bank 
accepts checks for any amount 
from one dollar to a million. 

This notice will not appear again. 
This, therefore, is the exact time 
to address an envelope to the Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association at 
176 Newbury Street, Boston. 
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places of meeting, and as such must adapt 
That 
we do so cheerfully is witnessed by the 
affection with which all our institute 
students regard their favorite place of 
attendance. The “Ferry Beach spirit,” 
the “Barre spirit,’ the ‘institute spirit,’’ 
are each a very real thing, and in the 
growth of this spirit of loyalty and de- 
votion lies one large value of our Sum- 
mer Institutes. ; 
* 


THE DEPARTURE AT MEDFORD 


This does not mean the departure of 
members—quite the contrary, for the 
school is growing rapidly. Every pupil 
at Medford is interested. That is largely 
due to the fact that every officer and 
teacher is interested. And that, in turn, 
is largely due to the fact that Rev. Hen- 
drik Vossema and his wife are interested. 

Mrs. Vossema gives to the church school 
an astonishing amount of time and energy, 
and she ceserves the admiration and affec- 
tion that she receives. The departure is 
in the matter of lessons. Becoming dis- 
satisfied with anything on the market, 
this resourceful lady decided to produce 
lessons for herself. She found that the 
pupils had been getting no sufficient Bib- 
lical background and she determined to 


give them the elementary facts of the Old 
and New Testaments. 

For younger students she prepares 
lessons on the Life of Christ, furnishing 
enough typewritten copies for all, and 
giving with them small Perry pictures 
illustrating the themes. Regular meet- 
ings of the primary and junior teachers 
are held, at which she suggests methods 
of presenting the lessons. Three weeks 
are spent on each subject, the first session 
being devoted to the teacher’s story, the 
second to the writing of the story by the 
pupils, and the third to mounting in a 
notebook the picture and the original 
manuscript lesson. 

The adolescent classes are at work on 
the story of Abraham and his descendants, 
going back to the old city of Ur. Mrs. 
Vossema meets with the teachers, gives 
outlines of lessons for them to copy and 
suggests pedagogical methods. The teach- 
ers and students read the stories from the 
Old Testament and try to get clear under- 
standing of them, and at later sessions 
the pupils reproduce the narratives in 
their own words, and make artistic note 
books. 

Every one at Medford is delighted. 
The experiment is interesting and may be 
followed in any school having a Mrs. 
Vossema as a leader. 

* * 
WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 

March 21-27. Watertown, N. Y.; Dex- 

ter, N. Y.; Henderson, N. Y.; Herkimer, 

N. Y.; Headquarters. 

Miss Slaughter: 


March 21-27. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Dr. Huntley: 

March 21-27. Boston, Mass. (for Near 

Hast Relief); Headquarters. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Mrs. Harold Damon, of Nashua, N. H., 
is the very successful and happy superin- 
tendent of the Cradle Roll. Now, rightly 
believing that the two branches of ex- 
tension work are intimately acquainted, 
she is, with proper assistance, to conduct 
the new Home Department. 

The church school at Salem, Mass., 
under the direction of Miss Susan An- 
drews, has issued a full set of entrance, 
attendance and record ecards, carrying 
out the latest expert methods. Not being 
permeated by a spirit of selfishness, the 
school will present a sample set of the 
cards to any person desiring to study the 
subject. Apply to Miss Susan M. An- 
drews, 1683 Dorchester Ave., Dorchester, 
Mass. 

Los Angeles, Cal., is another place in 
which the worship period of the church 
school is held in the main auditorium. 
The custom grows. Help it grow. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Dwight A. Ball, minister at Win- 
ter Hill, Somerville, Mass., is quite ill 
again at his home, 67 Thurston St., 
Somerville. Dr. Coons, State Superin- 
tendent, took the service for Mr. Ball on 
Sunday, March 14. 

Mr. and Mrs. M. E. Munro of Round 
Pond, Maine, formerly of Medford Hill- 
side, Mass., where they were active work- 
ers in the Universalist church, are spend- 
ing two or three months in Boston and 
vicinity. Mr. Munro is the father of 
Professor Munro of Tufts College. 


On Sunday, March 7, Rev. William D. 
Veazie tendered his resignation as minis- 
ter at South Weymouth and Norwell, 
Mass., effective on July first. 


Mrs. Willard C. Selleck of Riverside, 
Cal., is still further improved in health and 
is expected to return home in a few weeks. 


Rev. George H. Ashworth of Lansing 
writes that his health is so improved that 
he is planning to begin work again on 
Easter Sunday. 

Mr. Thompson, treasurer of the Uni- 
versalist church of Miami, Fla., was 
“slugged over the head by a bandit and 
had his skull fractured. He is home now 
but unable to see any one or to talk more 
than a few words at a time.” 


At a largely attended parish meeting 
in Norwood, Mass., on Thursday eve- 
ning, March 11, Rev. John D. Brush of 
North Weymouth was given a unanimous 
invitation to become the pastor at Nor- 
wood, beginning May 1. 

The annual banquet of the Universalist 
Laymen of Massachusetts will be held at 
the City Club, Boston, Friday evening, 
April 23. The speaker will be Hon. John 
L. Bates. 


Rev. Finis S. Idleman, of New York 
City, a minister of the Disciples Church, 
filled the pulpit of the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, New York, March 14, 
preaching on ‘‘From Man to Superman.” 


OUR HEADQUARTERS STAFF 


Miss Lillian M. Chase has returned to 
the office, after being confined to her home 
for a week with an infected throat. 


Engagements of Dr. Coons, Massa- 
chusetts Superintendent, around this date 
are the following: Monday, March 8, 
address at annual parish meeting, Malden; 
Thursday, March 11, address Public Meet- 
ing, W. U. M. S., Melrose; Sunday, 
March 14, sermon Winter Hill, Somer- 
ville; Wednesday, March 17, devotions 
Keith’s Theater service; Sunday, March 
21, visits and addresses, Hardwick and 
Ware; Thursday, April 1, Holy Thursday 
service, Medford; Good Friday, April 2, 
union service. Norwood. 


and Interests 


Illinois 


Joliet—Rev. W. H. Macpherson, pas- 
tor. On March 4 the Ladies’ Aid enter- 
tained the men of the church at a com- 
plimentary dinner. In spite of a His- 
torical Society meeting and a basketball 
tournament thirty-five men were present, 
also the seven boys of the newly formed 
Seout troop. After a delicious dinner 
Mr. Phil Slocum, community recreational 
director, and Mr. Lambert Case from 
Chicago, helped the men to become ac- 
quainted through group singing and 
games. Then Dr. Denman of Oak Park 
gave a wonderful talk on “Optimists.” 
When he finished every man agreed that 
they must organize and do something 
worth-while. The following officers were 
elected: President, Geo. A. Bissell; vice- 
president, E. R. McClellan; secretary, 
Horace G. Carr; treasurer, John T. Clyne. 
They adopted for their rain object at 
present the backing of the church camp 
on the Lily Cache. Mr. Case, who is to be 
associate director of the camp this summer 
with Miss Line, told of the work done 
last year and the plans for this year. He 
also introduced Mr. Maturin Bay, who is 
to be his assistant. Our regular work 
progresses encouragingly. The new Home 
Department of the church school is grow- 
ing steadily. At the recent monthly supper 
of the church school teachers some splen- 
did plans were made, and a fine report of 
the Mid-West Rally at Indianapolis heard. 
The Clara Barton Guild and the Ladies’ 
Aid both meet next week. The Easter 
pageant promises to be the most beautiful 
we have presented. 


Massachusetts 


Malden.—Rev. Clarence J. Cowing, pas- 
tor. On Sunday evening, Feb. 21, the 
members of the local Rotary and Kiwanis 
Clubs were present. Mr. Victor A. Friend 
spoke for the Rotarians and the pastor 
represented the Kiwanians. At the April 
parish supper, Miss Martha Hartman, 
recently a missionary teacher in Lima, 
Peru, will be the speaker. The Men’s 
Club at its latest meeting listened to Rey. 
E. Dean E:lenwood of Woonsocket, R. I., 
whose subject was ““Americanizing Ameri- 
cans.” There were nearly three hundred 
present at the annual parish meeting on 
Monday, March 8. The pastor reported 
that he had made 361 pastoral calls; he 
had given forty-one sermons; there had 
been received seventeen new members; 
eleven children were christened; he had 
officiated at ten weddings and forty-nine 
funerals. Dr. L. W. Coons, State Superin- 
tendent, was present to address the parish 
between the supper and the business 
session. 

West Acton.—This parish has merged 
into the parish at South Acton, three miles 


away. Our building has been purchased 
by loyal Universalists, the income from 
the money received in the sale to go to 
the use of the South Acton church. The 
building will be used for community pur- 
poses and will remain a memorial to some 
of the most loyal Universalists in this part 
of the state. Our pulpit desk was recently 
given to the church in New York City 
over which Rev. C. J. Harris presides. 
We still have three fine walnut pulpit 
chairs which will be given to any church 
which can use them. Correspondence in 
regard to these should be addressed to 
Mrs. Hobart E. Mead, West Acton, 
Mass. 

Framingham.—Rey. H. L. Thornton, 
pastor. At the recent annual meeting the 
pastor was unanimously invited to re- 
main for another year, and it was voted to 
add $100 to his salary. 


New York 


Henderson.—Rey. Gustav Ulrich, pas- 
tor. The minister is drawing greatly in- 
creased congregations. March 7 the sub- 
ject of the sermon was “The Meaning of 
Masonry.”’ The members of Bay View 
Lodge No. 905 attended in a body. The 
Y. P. C. U. and Sunday school have 
both enjoyed a healthy growth both in 
interest and number. Friday March 5, 
the Ladies’ Aid Society served a social 
supper. 


Nova Scotia 


Halifax.—During the latter part of Jan- 
uary, the minister organized a Study Circle 
for the teachers and those interested in 
Bible study. The text used is Carpenter’s 
“Life in Palestine When Jesus Lived.’ 
The ‘class is well attended and every one 
is feeling well repaid. Another new or- 
ganization within the chureh, but not 
confined to our own people, is a Literary 
Society, which meets the second and 
fourth Friday of each month, at 8 p. m. 
at the ho 1e of the minister. Mrs. Davies 
is president, Miss J. B. Wolfe secretary, 
and Mr. Fred Hill treasurer. The Y. P. 
C. U. has begun the publication of a 
weekly letter which is sent to every family 
in the parish. This letter contains an- 
nouncements of the meetings of the follow- 
ing week, a report of items of interest of 
the past week and a short letter from the 
minister. 

Ohio 

Kent.—On Nov. 29, 1925, Rev. F. Osten- 
Sacken, Ph. D., occupied our pulpit for 
the purpose of looking over the field and 
meeting with the officials concerning a 
possible call to the pastorate. On Dec. 7 
a call by wire came to him at Chicago, 
and on Sunday, Dec. 18, he preached his 
first sermon as pastor of the church. Jan. 
10 an adult Bible class was organized with 
seven members; to-day seventeen are 
enrolled. Dr. Osten-Sacken uses a course 
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of lessons on “The Principles of Our 
Faith,” prepared by himself, which has 
proved of great interest in some of his 
former pastorates. Free discussion is 
encouraged. On Jan. 12, the pastor was 
installed, Mr. Stall, State Superintendent, 
presiding and giving the hand of fellow- 
ship. Others taking part were Mr. Dix 
of Cleveland, Prof. O. E. Olin of Akron, 
and several local pastors. A week later 
a reception was given the pastor at the 
home of one of the members, with a 
delightful musical program and good 
things to eat. The first parish meeting 
took place on Jan. 28. After a basket 
luncheon, plans for new activities were 
discussed. A min eographed program was 
presented to each member present, and 
in addition a questionnaire on fifteen ac- 
tivities one or more of which each mem- 
ber was urged to accept as his or her per- 
sonal responsibility. These programs and 
questionnaires were also mailed to each 
member. The response was very grati- 
fying. One of the results was evidenced 
Sunday, Feb. 28. The pastor had planned 
to organize a junior congregation about 
April 1. On Feb. 28, twelve boys and girls 
from eight to twelve were present at the 
regular preaching service, evidently eager 
to see what was going on. The pastor did 
some quick thinking and delivered an 
eight-minute sermon to the children, 
using the remaining twenty minutes for 
the regular sermon. A while ago the 
minister suggested that the seats in the 
auditorium be changed to face west in- 
stead of north to improve the acoustics. 
On the afternoon of Feb. 17 a group of men 
turned out and removed the seats and tore 
out the old platform. With the help of a 
carpenter, a new platform for the music, 
twice as high as the former one, was built 
and moved to the north wall; another, 
somewhat lower platform, was built and 
placed in front of the other; seats were 
rearranged and on the following Sunday a 
large congregation came to admire the 
change, understand the preacher better 
and be more comfortable. It’s all paid for 
too, without touching any of the regular 
funds. On the evening of March 2, Dr. 
John Smith Lowe was with us. Though 
the snow was falling heavily, blown by a 
strong wind, approaching a near-blizzard, 
Dr. Lowe and Mr. Stall came through 
from Akron, followed by Rey. George 
Cross Baner of our Akron church and one 
of his officials. A good audience awaited 
Dr. Lowe. His words will remain with 
our people who were fortunate and cour- 
ageous enough to plow their way through 
snow and wind, and it will be a great 
help to the new pastor. 


Vermont 


Rutland.—Rev. A. S. Yantis, pastor. 
A Nature evening of stories, songs, and 
hand colored stereopticon pictures of 
birds, wild flowers and insects, was given 
Thursday evening, March 4, in the church. 
A parish supper was held in the vestry at 
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6.30. The vestry was so crowded that 
many of the tables had to be set twice. 
After a delicious supper and a social time 
every one was invited upstairs. The chil- 
dren of the Sunday school filled the front 
pews and opened the evening’s entertain- 
ment by singing “All things bright and 
beautiful, the Lord God made them all.” 
Mrs. Yantis gave a nature talk illustrated 
with her own slides which she made and 
colored from life. She showed pictures of 
the changes which take place in the life 
of every moth and butterfly, caterpillars 
spinning silk, birds building their nests, 
our native wild flowers which blossomed 
in America long before the white man 
came to our shores. Nature songs illus- 
trating the talk were given by Mrs. Avis 
Poore and Mrs. Beatrice Danver. Mrs. 
Yantis has recently organized the younger 
women of the church into a Home Study 
Club. The constitution of the club 
states that its object is “to study the prob- 
lems which affect the home, to help the 
church, and to promote social life and 
activities among the younger people of 
the church.” Mrs. Earle Smith is presi- 
dent of the club. There is steady growth 
in the membership of the Ladies’ Aid under 
the efficient leadership of Mrs. F. H. Ever- 
ett. The ladies are selling Ipswich hosiery. 
Twenty cents of every dollar goes to the 
church. They are working for an Easter 
Sale to be held March 27. Since Mr. and 
Mrs. Yantis came to Rutland the con- 
gregations have steadily increased, the 
Sunday school has grown to about 100 in 
membership, and many new members have 
been taken into the Men’s Club. A re- 
ception was given to Mr. and Mrs. Yantis 
in January. There was a large attendance; 
all the pastors of the city and their wives 
except one, were present. The church was 
beautifully decorated with cut flowers, 
ferns and palms. 
* * 


THE ALABAMA UNIVERSALIST 


The Alabama Universalist is published 
quarterly by the Alabama Universalist 
Convention, Camp Hill, Ala., to acquaint 
Alabama members with the plans of the 
Convention, to encourage the seeker for 
truth, to promote the interests of the 
Kingdom of God, and to proclaim the love 
of God. 

Rev. George A. Gay, P. O. Box 158, 
Camp Hill, Ala., is editor. 

The subscription price is 50 cents per 
year. 

The first editorial says in part: 

“The convention is issuing this paper 
at this time as a ‘feeler.’ The officers of 
the Convention are convinced that a 
publication of this kind is essential if we 
are to accomplish what we desire to 
achieve in Alabama. Our members are 
scattered over a wide area, many of them 
live on farms, and some are entirely iso- 
lated from a church of their faith. There is 
no way for us to reach our constituency 
effectively except by a publication of this 
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character. We plan to issue this quarterly 
at first, and, if there is sufficient demand 
and if the subscription list warrants, we 
may publish the paper monthly. What 
we do in this matter is largely in the hands 
of our readers. The paper will acquaint 
the readers with the work of the Conven- 
tion, with the goals in view, and with the 
plans which from time to time are approved 
by the executive board. Its mission, how- 
ever, is much broader than that. It 
aims to bring a message of importance to 
those who read it. This first number is 
largely a one-man product, but later issues 
will enlist the services of as many of our 
writers as necessary. Items of interest 
to the general reader, sermonettes by able 
preachers, suggestions for efficient Sunday 
schools, helps for busy pastors and su- 
perintendents—these and other contri- 
butions are included in the plans. 

“The question remains—Do you want 
this paper? Another question must also 
be answered—Are you willing to pay for 
nats 

* * 
DEDICATION OF THE MINER 
ROOMS 


On the evening of Feb. 25 there occurred 
the formal dedication of the Miner Rooms 
under the auspices of the Miner Charit- 
able Society of the Church of the Redemp- 
tion of Boston, Mass. 

At 6.30 o’clock over two hundred people 
assembled for the parish supper, although 
a driving storm made it impossible for 
many to be present. After the supper the 
company proceeded to the spacious and 
beautiful Miner Rooms. 

Mrs. Roblin, president of the society, 
opened the meeting by stating its object 
and somewhat of the work of the society, 
which had been in existence over ninety 
years, known for several decades as the 
Female Benevolent Society. She alluded 
to the beauty of the rooms and answered 
the possible criticism of the large ex- 
pense incurred by stating that the society 
wished to show its appreciation of Dr. 
Miner by having something worthy of his 
name and in conformity with the exceed- 
ingly beautiful church edifice. 

The entire furnishings were manufac- 
tured especially by Irving and Casson, 
and are strikingly fine and artistic, illus- 
trating the type of workmanship this firm 
has standardized. There are also fine oil 
portraits of the three pastors the church 
has had since 1816. There is also a con-. 
cert grand Chickering piano and a fire- 
place of beauty and distinction. 

The Rev. Henry I. Cushman, D D., 
for some seven years associated with Dr. 
Miner as junior pastor, was unable to be 
present, but sent a word of greeting and a 
tribute to the memory of Dr. Miner and 
those associated with him during those 
years. 

Prof. Charles E. Fay, a student and 
professor at Tufts during Dr. Miner’s 
presidency of the college, gave some de- 
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lightful reminiscences, and spoke in high 
appreciaticn of Dr. Miner. He alluded to 
Dr. Miner’s military training and his 
friendship with his father, who also was a 
Universalist minister. 

The minister of the Church of the Re- 
demption—-Dr. Roblin—was the next 
speaker. He congratulated the society 
that it was wise enough to show apprecia- 
tion of Dr. Miner by creating these beauti- 
ful rooms in his honor. Dr. Miner in his 
long pastorate had rendered great and em- 
phatic service in the interests of many 
good causes. His influence in the com- 
munity had been felt for many of those 
years in which he served as pastor of the 
church. Dr. Roblin spoke of the friendly 
spirit of his great predecessor and portrayed 
him as the mcst kindly and hospitable of 
men in his own home. ‘We dedicate here 
to-night,” said the speaker, “‘these beau- 
tiful rooms to the memory of a great and 
good man. May they long serve the needs 
of the people who shall come to them for 
Test, recreation and social converse. All 
honor to those who have had a part in 
making this notable occasion possible.” 


* * 


TO THE CREDIT OF NEW YORK 


“Of course you come from Vermont,”’ 
said a member of the Foreign Missions 
Board to Miss M. Agnes Hathaway, re- 
cently returned from Japan, “all of our 
foreign missicnaries come from that 
corner of the country.” 

“T am glad to say,” said Miss Hatha- 
way, ‘that, much as I love Vermont, I 
ome from New York. As for all of the 
missionaries coming from Vermont, let 
me call your attention to the fact that the 
following, who have been connected with 
our Japan Mission, are New York State 
people: Dr. and Mrs. Samuel G. Ayres, 
Rey. and Mrs. Nelson Lobdell, Dr. Clarence 
E. Rice and Miss Bernice Kent.” 


Notices 
“JAPAN IN PICTURE”’ 


Mrs. Samuel Gilbert Ayres, for five years resi- 
dent missionary in Tokyo, Japan, is to give her 
most interesting lecture, illus r ted by a hundred 
Slides (from photographs taken Ly her, personally), 
at Beacon Church, Brookline, » Tuesday evening, 
March 23, at 8 o’clock. 

Tickets 35 cents for adults, 25 cents for chiidren 
under fourteen. Write Miss Grace F. White, 37 
Pomeroy St., Allston, enclosing purchase price with 
order. 

une 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of license as minister granted to Leonard 
Prater and Donald K. Evans, both renewals. 
Ordination authorized of Gustav Ulrich. 
G. H. Bowers, Secretary. 
er 
CHAUTAUQUA HEADQUARTERS 


Chautauqua Lake, in the western part of New 
York State, for half a century has been the home 
of the Chautauqua Institute. This is the parent 
organization of summer schools and study institutes 
in this country. 

During the past few years, an increasing number of 
the members of our church have attended its ses- 
sions and benefited by the splendid work offered in 
the summer study courses. A movement is now on 
foot to establish a Universalist House at Chautau- 


qua in which these and other Universalists may find 
accommodations during their stay at the Lake. 
Such a headquarters would be of value not alone 
as a rallying point for our people, but, through serv- 
ices of worship, distribution of literature, and per- 
sonal contact, as a missionary center. 

Many denominations have erected very attrac- 
tive buildings for headquarters, which are always 
filled with their people. It is proposed that for the 
first year, we rent some available house as an ex- 
periment and see how many may be interested in 
the plan. It is expected that this will be done for 
the summer of 1926. 

If present hopes are realized, Miss M. Agnes 
Hathaway will be in charge. This fact alone should 
keep the house filled with earnest Universalists, 
especially young people, who would love this per- 
sonal contact with this consecrated worker. 

Such headquarters at this popular summer school 
would serve a large number of our people situated 
too far away to be regular attendants at Ferry Beach, 
Murray Grove or the Mid-West Institute. At- 
tendance would not be limited to those living in 
any particular section, but all who might wish to 
go there would be welcomed. 

Correspondence is invited by any who are inter- 
ested. If enough people indicate their desire for 
such a Universalist House, the plan will be carried 
out. Write to Rev. Roger F. Etz, Secretary, 176 
Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 

* 7 
MAINE COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


March 13, 1926, Certificates of Fellowships were 
granted Rev. Harry S. Baker of the Congregational 
ministry and Rey. Kenneth C. Gesner of the Uni- 
tarian ministry. 

Allen Brown, Sectreary. 
Ce 
WEEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Mar. 23-26: Professor Clayton R. Bowen, Mead- 
ville Theological School, Meadville, Pa. 

Mar. 29: 12.15 p.m. Rev. Ernest Graham Guth- 
rie, Union Congregational Church, Boston. 5 p. m. 
Vesper service conducted by the minister. 

Mar. 30: 12.15 p. m. Rev. Charles N. Arbuckle, 
D. D., First Baptist Church, Newton, Mass. 5 p. m. 
Vesper service conducted by the minister. 

Mar. 31: 12.15 p. m. Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, 
First Parish, Milton, Mass. 5 p.m. Vesper service 
conducted by the minister. 

April 1: 12.15 p. m. Rev. Boynton Merrill, Old 
South Church, Boston. 5 p. m. Vesper service 
conducted by the minister. 8 p. m. Holy com- 
munion. 

April 2:12 noon. Service of Morning Prayer for 
Good Friday. 12.30 p.m. Sermon by the minister. 
5 p.m. Vesper service with reading of the Passion 
Story by the minister and anthems by the King’s 
Chapel choir. 

The King’s Chapel choir will sing at the noon 
services each day in Holy Week and also at, the 
communion service on Thursday evening and at the 
vesper service on Good Friday. 

Each Monday at 12.15 p. m. there will be an organ 
recital by Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., F. A. 
G. O. 

Tuesday to Friday, music 12.15-12.25 p. m.; brief 
service and address 12.25 -12.50 p. m. 

Vesper service of musie and prayer each Wednes- 
day (up to Easter) at 4.30 p. m. conducted by the 
minister. Musie by organ and cello. 

April 6-9: Rev. James Gordon Gilkey, D. D., 
South Congregational Church, Springfield, Mass. 

April 13-16: Rev. William Horace Day, D. D., 
the United Church, Bridgeport, Conn. 

April 20-23: Rev. Sydney B. Snow, D. D., Church 
of the Messiah, Montreal, Canada. 

Laymea’s Week: April 27-30: 

April 27: Mr. Philip Cabot, lecturer on the Opera- 
tion and Management of Publie Utilities, Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

April 28: Mr. Henry S. Dennison, president Den- 
nison Manufacturing Company. 

April 29: Mr. Richard Billings, diree.or Bosion 
and Maine Railroad, ete. 

April 39: Hon. Sanford Bates, Massachusetts 
Commissioner of Corrections and President Ameri- 
ean Prison Association. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Hosmer Thompson 

Mrs. Thompson was a daughter of Ghordis and 
J. M. Colegrove and was born in Hanover, Mich., 
Sept. 28, 1854. She was married to Hosmer Thomp- 
son in 1871 and for fifty-four years lived with him 
in the home where she died on March 5, 1926, at 
Stony Point, Hanover Township, Mich. Her going 
leaves of a family of thirteen brothers and sisters 
only two, Mrs. Ada Densmore of Jackson and Rev. 
Osgood G. Colegrove, pastor of our church at Mitch- 
ellville, lowa. She is survived also by her own three 
children; Mrs. Clinton Strait of Jonesville, Mich., 
Levi Thompson of Jackson, and George F. Thomp- 
son of Marysville, Ohio, formerly an efficient work- 
er in our ministry. And there are a number of 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren left to miss 
her. 

All her life Mrs. Thompson was a staunch Uni- 
versalist. She received baptism at the hands of 
her brother at a grove meeting at Mosherville, 
Mich., many summers ago. She was one of a little 
band who maintained a society in Hanover for 
a few years. Since 1908 her membership has been 
in the Universalist church in Concord. The pastor 
of that church, Rev. William Couden, officiated at 
her funeral, March 8, aid her body was laid to rest 
in the cemetery at Hanover. 


Anna Helm 


Anna Helm, a member of the church at Horton, 
Michigan, died March 8, 1926. She was a native of 
Ayr, Ontario, but had lived from young girlhood 
in the vicinity of Horton. She was beloved by all 
for her kindly spirit, her tender humor, and her un- 
failing patience, none of which was lessened by old 
age or the inroads of disease. Her funeral was at- 
tended by scores of people who gave testimony to 
her real worth of character. Her pastor, Rev. Wil- 
liam Couden, officiated. 


Churches and 
Sunday Schools 
should get their Bibles 


{rom us 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromield St., Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Maas. 


The managers uf the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to cail attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support whe 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy accesp 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent guests 

During the summer menths there are accommo 
dations for wemen unattended who may wish te 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For sueb 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Super. 
intendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester St.) 
Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President, 


JOSEPH B. HORTON, Clerk, 


SCHOLARSHIP 


A Scholarship is offered in part payment for tuition 
in any department of Music in one of the best Girls’ 
Boarding Schools near Boston. Write immediately for 
particulars. Address X, 

UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses 
and 
Pelishie Good- 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


Reports, Year Books, 
Programs 


And sil Printing worth Doing Wel} 


WALLACE SPOONER 
82-88 Bristol St., Boston, Mass. 


Offering Envelopes for Easter 


ARS. ES 
y Sof Lig 3S. 


on 


Attractively printed in colors similar to 
design. Size 2 1-2x4 1-4 inches. 


Price 40 cents per 100 
Universalist Publishing House | 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 

Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 

At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.”” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


ESTBROOK 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools. Established 183r. 


College Preparatory Course 
Four Years 
College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
First Year College Course 


One Year 
Practical Courses 


Home Economics. Commercial. 


Cultural Courses 
Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 
Interpretative Dancing. 


Secretarial. 


Outdoor Sports -- Gymnasium 


Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 


A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL. 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lompard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
eourses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We Invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. D. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. D. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 
Granting Certificates of Graduation 


Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN: 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school for 
young men and young women, offering exceptional 
advantages for education in every department of 
broad culture. Its buildings are commodious an@ 
thoroughly equipped for school work and for home 
like living. Its courses fit for any college or sclen- 
tific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for prae- 
tical life. A large corps of instructors, able an@ 
experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speaking. 
under special instructors. The atmosphere of the 
school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of the 
students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodious 
gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories. 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very reason~ 
able. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitery) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 
18 Boylston St., Boston 


| A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 
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Crackling 


A young woman who came to Columbia 
to take her cegree of doctor of philosophy 
married her professor in the middle of 
her second year. When she announced 
her engagement, one of her friends said, 

“But, Edith, I thought you came up 
here to get your Ph. D.” 

“So I did,” replied Edith, “but I had no 
idea I wceuld get him so soon.”—Hvery- 
body’s Magazine. 

* * 

For Exchange—Two Mountain Lions, 
year old, male and female, weight about 
150 lbs. each, eat anything, VERY FOND 
OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN. What 
have you? C. W. Powers, Columbus, 
New Mexico.—-Notice in a Wisconsin 
business monthly. 

* * 
FIRE AT MT. PLEASANT 
CAUSES SMALL DAMAGE 
Starts in Waste Paper Basket 
Occupied by Two College 
Students 
— Headlines in an Iowa paper. 
* * 

A car recently hit the bottom of a 
jadder, shot the man off on to its hood and 
bounced him up and down twice. It cer- 
tainly seems that people ought to be 
eareful which films they take their cars 
to see.— Punch. 

* * 

A correspondent wrote as follows: 

“Dear Editor: Please tell me the address 
of most reliable fortune teller. Anxious.” 

The editor wisely replied, “Dun and 
Bradstreet, New York City.”—Huchange. 

* * 

Former Pastors Preach Opening Ser- 
mons, and Make Pilgrimage to Cross 
Creek Cemetery, Where Five of Them 
Lie Buried.—From headlines in the Char- 
lotte (N.C.) Observer. 

o3- Fs 

Wagner—St. Luke’s—Owing to the 
good condition of the roads in this locality, 
our regular weekly worship of Almighty 
God has been discontinued.—South Da- 
kota Churchman. 

* * 

Mary: “I didn’t know Ted had any 
idea of marrying you.” 

Ann: “He hadn’t—it was entirely my 
own idea.”—Life. 

* * 
CLOUDY WEATHER IN 
PHOENIX CAUSED BY 
CLOUDS SAYS GRANT 
— Headlines in the Arizona Republican. 
* * 

Wife: ‘That boy of ours gets more 
like you every day.” 

Husband (meekly): “‘What’s he been 
up to now?”’—The Humorist (London). 

* * 

WANTED—Roomers. Students or 
gentlemen preferred. 27 John Street. 
Phone 1512-R.—Ad in a Kingston (N. Y.) 
paper. 
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WEEKLY STORY PAPERS 


Recommended for 
Universalist Sunday Schools by the General Sunday School Association 
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The Wellspring 


For Young People of Teen Age 


This weekly has long been famous for 
the appeal of its wholesome stories. These 
stories more than entertain — they set up 
new ideals and help build character. 

Young people today are thinking for 
themselves as never before, on the vitally 
important problems of individual and 
social life. The stimulating discussion 
courses and special articles featured in The 
Wellspring will give them sympathetic 


guidance, 


Boyland 
For Junior Boys 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 


Each paper is crammed full of stories of heroic adventure, 
of dauntless pioneers, of brave knights and of courageous 
makers of history. These stories are designed to help junior 
boys to solve their own problems, but they are in no sense 
“preachy.” There are also articles on wild animals in their 
native haunts, on “things to make,” on radio and electricity, 
and other themes dear to the heart of every boy. 


Single subscription, 75 cents a year 
School subscription, 15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


Single subscription, $1.00 a year 


School subscriptior 
22 cents a quarter, 88 cents a year 


The Mayflower 


For Beginners and Primary Children 
Approximately four to eight years of age 


Little children love to pore over these pages, reading the 
fascinating stories and looking at the charming illustrations. 
They love the handwork suggestions, solving the puzzles, 
and playing the new games. Only materials which will tend 
to create desirable attitudes. and motives are selected. Some 
of the stories are simple enough for the “littlest” child to 
enjoy, while others are better fitted for the Primary child. 


Single subscription, 50 cents a year 
School subscription, 10 cents a quarter, 40 cents a year 


Firelight 
For Junior Girls 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 


Firelight features fascinating stories of 
boarding-school life, of brave princes and 
beautiful princesses, and of new friends in 
foreign lands. These stories depict valor, 
faithfulness, loyalty, love, and the many 
other virtues. They are not only enter- 
taining; they are an influence for all that 
isgood. There arealso interesting articles 
on “home-making,” camping, athletics, 
nature study, travel, and biography, as 
well as fascinating puzzles and games. 


Single subscription, 75 cents a year 


School subscription 
15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


Send for sample copies 
Order of 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Which Way? 
A Study of , 


Universalists and Universalism 


By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 
Dean of Ryder Divinity School 


“A brief, plain statement of what Universalists have believed in 
days past and of what they are believing now, in this new age, with its 
new Bible, its new science, its new psychology, sociology, economics and 
theo'ogy.”’ 

Price, $1.00 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


